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PREFACE 

This report is one among seven produced by the University of 
Missouri - Columbia TTT Project relating to the education of disad- 
vantaged pupils. 

Although the UMC TTT Project has been predicated on an inter- 
disciplinary approach, the leadership providing the impetus for the 
project originated with the College of Education and was carried out 
under the auspices of the Center for Educational Improvement. 

These reports, along with the accompanying activities and 

I 

materials, resulted from a contract (No. OEG-Q-9-354719-1712-725) 

between the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare and the University of Missouri - Columbia. i 

The provisions of the contract called for the completion of the 
prescribed activities by June 30, 1970. However, since all the 
activities and reports could not be completed by the stipulated date, 
the Office of Education authorized extension of the contract date to 
June 30, 1971 without additional funding. 

During the 1969-70 academic year, the University of Missouri - 
Columbia submitted a detailed proposal stipulating the goals, proce- 
dures, activities, etc. to follow the completion of the initial phase 
of the project. Following the submission of the continuing UMC TTT 
Project proposal, the U.S. Office of Education advised the University 
of Missouri - Columbia that additional funds were not available. 

Therefore, with the completion of the several reports concerning the 
training of teacher trainers of the disadvantaged and the education 
of disadvantaged pupils, the UMC TTT Project will terminate unless addi- 
tional funding is made available through the U.S. Office of Education. 

3 i) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Genera l Problem 

For the underprivileged child, the consequences of being under- 
privileged are a deprived and discontent past, a drab and unpromising 
present, and a future beset with much hopelessness. To combat the 
deprivations of being underprivileged, education will have to undergo 
reform and improvement. Not the least of the reforms necessary will 
be the production of enlightened and experienced teachers, teacher 
trainers, and trainers of teacher trainers competent to deal with the 
unique educational problems of the inner-city dweller. 

Specific Problem 

In the most down-to-earth terms, the educational processes require 
the teacher to act as an intermediary; the teacher translates subject 
matter into forms appropriate for the level of conceptual development 
of the child. How efficient the teacher is then, depends on (a) her 
subject matter competency, and (b) her ability to understand the child’s 
perceptual and conceptual states. It has been clearly demonstrated 
(Coleman, 1968) that teachers have been less than successful as trans- 
lators for the disadvantaged child. Available evidence suggests that 
this failure stems not from ignorance of subject matter but rather 
from a lack of understanding of how the disadvantaged child thinks, 
how he feels, and how he "sees" the world and the community encom- 
passing him. 

The UMG TTT Project envisages the development of: (1) a compre- 

hensive and integrated "system" (in the systems theory sense of the 
word) for training teachers and teacher trainers of the underprivi- 
leged so that they develop expertise in understanding and coping with 
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the real world of the disadvantaged, (2) the implementation of that 
system as both a preservice and inservice teacher training program, 
and, most importantly, (3) the utilization of this system-* in-act ion 
as a training program for the trainers of teachers of the disadvantaged. 

The UMC TTT Project is predicated on the assumption that the 
substantial amount of knowledge available in the social sciences and 
related fields about the world of the disadvantaged child should be 
accumulated and synthesized as a basis for constructing a system for 
training teacher trainers. A major concern of the project is that 
part of the translation act dealing with the presentation of subject- 
matters be in forms best comprehensible to the pupils . This concern 
necessitates that emphasis be placed upon the diverse types of person- 
nel involved in training teacher trainers and teachers whose ultimate 
responsibilities deal with improving the educational opportunities and 
experiences of the so-called disadvantaged. 

Rationale 

In terms of the UMC TTT goals, the principal objective is to con- 
struct a training program that is viable and relevant for preparing 
trainers of teachers of the disadvantaged. Viability and relevance 
can only be demonstrated, however, if as part of the general plan com- 
petent teachers are being produced. Hand in hand with the main objec- 
tive then goes a correlative one — to develop a program for the actual 
training of teachers. This latter program for teachers of disadvan- 
taged children serves two purposes: (1) to provide concrete evidence 

of the practical results of the system, and (2) to provide a continuing 
source of evaluation through feedback to the main programs. Nonethe- 

t 

less , the principal thrus t of the project is on producing a program 
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for training trainers of teachers, that is complete with software of 
two types i (a) types to be used with commercially available hardware, 
such as CAI programs, simulated situations, audio and videotapes, film 
clips, etc., and (b) printed materials such as curricula, texts, 
manuals, and programmed booklets. 

The training of teachers and teacher trainers involves more than 
the trainers themselves. It involves curricula, equipment, plant, and 
in fact, all the paraphernalia of the entire instructional program. 

It also provides for improvement in the quality of supplementary train- 
ing given by school administrators and supervisory teachers. Further- 
more, parents, community representatives, and students themselves are 
included in order to ensure the develop t and conduct of programs 
which reflect the needs and wants of the inner-city community itself. 

Finally, in order to follow through, it provides for the development 

* 

of a new teacher training program per se at the University of Missouri- 
Columbia which will serve as a model for other teacher training insti- 
tutions . 

UMC TTT Operational Goal 

PLAN, DEVELOP, TEST, AND IMPLEMENT A PROGRAM FOR THE TRAINING OF 
TEACHER TRAINERS AND TEACHERS OF THE DISADVANTAGED. 

Purpose 

The express purpose of this project is to initiate at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri - Columbia a series of programs designed to improve 
the education of disadvantaged children through better training of 
teacher trainers and teachers. The programs are directed at the many 
diverse types of personnel engaged in the preparation of teachers, 

* t 

viz., (1) school and college supervisory teachers; (2) school and 

i' * . 
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college administrators; (3) college teachers in education; (4) college 
teachers in other disciplines; (5) personnel from institutions engaged 
in or initiating training programs for teachers of the disadvantaged; 
and finally, (6) community members who, although not directly involved 
in teacher training, have a vital stake and interest in the matter. 
Included also is the training of future teachers. This latter empha- 
sis, although secondary, is regarded as necessary for two purposes: 

(1) to provide evidence of the viability of the training of trainers 
programs, and (2) to insure a supply of teachers for inner-city schools. 
Procedural Objectives 

I. The development of sound scientific bases that provide the ration- 
ale for the new training programs. 

II. The development and production of curricula in the form of pro- 
grammed texts, film loops, audio and video tapes, computer assisted 
instruction lessons, games, and problem simulation. 

III. The development, testing, and application of integrated programs 
for training teacher trainers and teachers of the disadvantaged. 
General Description 

The program envisaged is ambitious. It can be seen as a series 
of interrelated Tasks. These Tasks cluster to form four major Opera- 
tions . These Operations are respectively: (1) Research and Devel- 

opment; (2) Activation; (3) Dissemination; and (4) Application and 
Evaluation. Operation I represents the planning stage. Operation II 

represents the pilot stage, and Operations III and IV represent the 

✓ 

operating stage. 
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Summary of Operations 

OPERATION Is RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

TASK A: INITIAL SURVEY (Planning) 

Objective : To assemble basic data, information, and insights 

relevant to the problem of providing efficient 
training for teacher trainers and teachers of the 
urban disadvantaged. 

TASK B: CONSENSUS AND DELINEATION (Planning-Development) 

Objective : To convert the information and insights accumulated 

in Task A to an integrated set of behavioral object- 
ives which will constitute the basis for the develop- 
ment of a new training program for teacher trainers 
and teachers of the urban disadvantaged. 

TASK C: SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT (Development) 

Objective : To produce a complete replicatable system for use in 

training teacher trainers and teachers of the urban 
disadvantaged. 

OPERATION IIS ACTIVATION 

TASK D AND E: PILOT PROGRAMS (Field Testing) 

Objective : To field test a training program for teacher trainers 

and teachers of the urban disadvantaged. 

OPERATION III; DEMONSTRATION 

TASK Fs CONSOLIDATION (Implementation) 

Objective : To produce a number of trained teacher trainers and 

teachers of the urban disadvantaged through the 
participation and involvement of school administrators, 
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liberal arts, social and community service, and 
education professors and community representatives 
in the problems and programs. 

TASK G: DISPLAY (Dissemination) 

Objective : To provide demonstrations of the programs for train- 

ing teacher trainers and teachers in action, for in- 
state and out-of-state individuals, groups, and 
institutions. 

TASK H: PRESERVICE AND INSERVICE TRAINING (Continuing Implementation) 

Objective : To produce and maintain a supply of teacher trainers 

and teachers of the urban disadvantaged. 

Scope J- 

The UMC ITT Project involves not only the training of a broad 
spectrum of personnel, but emphasizes the production of a comprehen- 
sive training "system" with complete software (film clips, videotapes, 
programs, simulated situations, monographs, manuals, and other curri- 
cular materials). Buttressing the system will be a conceptualization 
of the behavioral objectives appropriate for teacher trainers and 
teachers of the disadvantaged. The University of Missouri - Columbia 
has enlisted and received the cooperation of the public school system 
of Kansas City, Missouri in the development and implementation of the 
project. Community representatives including parents, community lead- 
ers, and others are being identified and selected for participation in 
the project. 



SECTION II 



EDUCATIONAL RESEARCHERS’ CONSORTIUM 



Section II represents a severely edited version of the oral remarks 
and observations offered by the five educators who participated in the 
’’Educational Researchers’ Consortium." 

In every part of the editing effort, an attempt was made to retain 
the precise meaning of the speaker. Only highly redundant remarks were 
deleted, and sentence structure and verbiage changed to make the exchanges 
more readable and escape the vagaries of the impromptu spoken word. 

A special word of thanks is in order for the five educational re- 
searchers who offered their time and experience for the Consortium. 

Dr. Clyde J. Baer 

Kansas City Public Schools 

Dr. James Craigmile 

University. of Missouri - Columbia 

Dr. J.B. Jones 

Texas Southern University 

Dr. Richard Larson 

University of Wisconsin - Milwaukee 

Dr. Mary Meehan 

Kansas City Public Schools 

Dr. Fred Rogers 

University of Illinois - Champaign 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCHERS CONSORTIUM 

< 

** This consortium is bc»ing held as a part of the TTT Project at 

the University of Missouri — Columbia. New York was selected as the 
site for the consortium because it represented a convenient and acces- 
sible location for all of us. 

Although you are all aware of the purpose of TTT and this con- 
sortium as a result of our correspondence with you, let me set the 
stage for our deliberations with a few remarks. 

TTT consists, primarily, of a series of federally financed 
programs at a number of universities throughout the country aimed at 
improving the training of professors in education and other disciplines. 
TTT stands for "training teacher trainers.” The several universities 
were asked to participate in these projects in an effort to improve 
.the curricula and techniques of the professors who train prospective 

i 

teachers of the disadvantaged. 

The University of Missouri — Columbia was invited to partici- 
pate in the TTT effort because UMC had the personnel and resources 
available to carry on such an endeavor and because large numbers of 
its teachers accept positions in urban schools which have large num- 
bers of disadvantaged youngsters. UMC has been pleased to participate 
in this "critical area" program, and we feel that we have a contribu- 
tion to make to TTT and teacher education. 

As was pointed out to you in our correspondence, we believe 

that the social and behavioral sciences have developed a fund of 

* \ 

knowledge upon which we can build improved training programs. It is 
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this fund of knowledge which we want to tap for the first phase of the 

UMC TTT Project. The areas which we have identified and feel to 

\ 

possess the most relevant knowledge are: linguistics, sociology, 

social psychology, educational practitioners themselves, educational 
research, community development, and social work. Within each of these 
areas a monograph will be developed consisting of an analysis and syn- 
thesis of the current literature in the field coupled with the results 
of each of the consortia. 

This consortium is concerned with educational research, and 

each of you possesses a good deal of expertise and experience in this 

area. Therefore, we are gathered to consider the following: 

"Given the knowledge and insights available in educational 
research, what do you consider the teacher of urban disadvan- 
taged should know, understand, think, and feel." 

* Are you concerned with the identification of the research source 
or are you concerned with our interpretation of the research findings? 

** Both. We are interested in both the source and your inter- 

pretations. We would also be interested in hearing what you think needs 
to be done in the way of research. 

\ 

* One of the things we are supposed to be talking about is prep- 
aration for teaching disadvantaged pupils. Five years ago we had 
problems quite different than today. One of the chief causes of the 
changing problems is the changing population center. Each area and 
each school has unique problems and needs. Therefore, we need to ask 
certain questions before we can come up with appropriate recommendations 
or solutions. For instance, what kind of training pattern are we 

talking about? What kind of administrative forces ate operating as 

' 

they relate to different populations or races that might be described as 
disadvantaged. 
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* A more basic question to me is whether or not teachers of the 
urban disadvantaged need any particular skills that are not needed for 
quality teaching in any school. Do we mutually agree, or are we oper- 
ating on the assumption that one who is a good teacher in an urban 
disadvantaged school has to possess skills that are not necessary for 
a qualified teacher in the average American school. 

* I'd like to think that there would be no differentiation, but 
I'm not so sure that there shouldn't be. The teachers who teach the 
children in the inner-city, as I know them, are not lacking in any way 
in the usual skills of teaching, As far as the academic aspects are 
concerned, the teachers I know who work with inner-city youngsters are 

f 

able to do the usual kinds of things. They know how to teach skills. 
They know how to teach reading, getting the main ideas of paragraphs, 
and So forth. But somehow this isn't enough because this kind of 
teaching hasn't produced the change that was hoped for. So I think 
there must be another kind of a skill that is involved. I have some 
ideas about it, but they are not well enough crystallized to bring it to 
the point that I could make any kind of a specific recommendation for 

• i 

teacher trainers. That's one thing I hope will happen today as we go 
along. 

** You're saying that as well as some things we do know that are 

important, there are some things we don't know that we may need to 
know. 

* Yes, I think so. 

* I like the point that you raised about the shifting populations 
and the change in the social scene over the last five years. I think 
that point, along with some others, raises some question about the 
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validity of research itself, as it relates to teaching disadvantaged 
kids. In the first place, I doubt very much that the research that has 
been done is going to help us to form a complete and adequate picture 
of how we might train the teachers of teachers. In the second place, 
the research has been done on some kind of a value base, for example 
the publishing papers game by university professors. In the third place, 
the social scene has shifted so that any value judgments that were 
legitimate for a research program five years ago don’t necessarily 
have validity in today's social context. For example, in the early six- 
ties we were very concerned with what we called compensatory education 
which accepted the notion that if we can correct inadequacies in the 
learner, then we would be successful in eliminating disadvantagement. 

Well ideas have changed a great deal because of the force of the 
community, because of black unity, and for a lot of other reasons too. 
It’s shifted to looking more at the institutions, at the institutional 
operations, and at the behavior. of teachers themselves. So what I'm 
saying is that maybe a lot of the research that is going to be used is 
not so useful to us. I'm personally more concerned with the research 
that we have yet to do than that which has already been done. But 
there seems to be a sense of urgency about this whole thing. When 
I think of research in the typical context of the university, I think 
of it in terms of taking time - a lot of time - and I don't feel we have 
that kind of time. 

* 

* Just to follow up* I think we can predict many things right now. 

For instance, if you were to look,,, at New York City, in terms of health 
areas, you could work out very precisely the probability of any teacher 
graduating from NYU being in an area with a high incidence of certain 
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pathologies because of the location of the schools. We know that 

these pathologies exist through fairly good health records and so on. 

Well, if there 1 s a high probability that a person coining to work in 

New York City will be working in an area where you have certain kinds of 

pathologies, thdn whatever training she has must at least touch on the 

fact that these pathologies exist in this area and they do influence 

% 

what happens in schools. Now, that’s one kind of research that we can 
start to look at. 

* We can be fairly certain that we are not going to be able to 

recruit enough of the teacher population from low income areas who will 
teach low income youngsters. That is people who have a familiarity with 
the culture or sub-culture because they are products of it. Therefore* 
a large part of the teaching population is going to come from middle- 
class suburban areas or other kinds of places, not in the area where 

4 

the kids reside in concentration. With the shift in population we 
know too that those are arid kinds of environments that these young 
people are growing up in and they’re going to teach without familiarity 

with various other cultures. So we have to assume that we have to 

> 

do something about the inevitable culture clash that is going to happen 
in the classroom. We also know that the biggest bulk of urban schools 
where the large numbers of disadvantaged kids are concentrated are 
part of sick institutions which are really very dysfunctional. Also, 
teachers know very little about these bureaucracies and how to operate 
effectively in them. In other words, how are they going to stay alive 
and survive as some kind of fairly well integrated personalities and 
effective teachers of kids in that kind of system? Yet we didn’t teach 

them about the institution or how to survive in it. 

% 
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My comment is also in terms of the administrative strain and 
stress. When these strains shift into new schools, all of a sudden 
you get an uptight school and this in itself produces certain qualities* 
For example, the teacher tries to change the way of looking at curriculum 
and wants to talk about what’s going on instead of just exactly what’s 
in the book, but some supervisor doesn’t like this because it upsets 
the nicely planned curriculum that they’ve been using. 

* One thing I want to bring up about administration is the teacher- 

administrator relationship, specifically teacher unions. These are 
organized generally to combat the implied organization of administrators, 
and teachers are organized, they think, to do good. But what is hap- 
pening in New York City and other cities is that they are affecting 
the program in a residual way that we don’t really perceive until it 
hits us. For instance, I think there’s no need to teach teachers who 
are going into urban areas that they should get together with other 
teachers who have similar problems and plan when they’ve got only 
forty minutes a month to meet under the New York City contract. You 
cannot meet over forty minutes more than once a month.' So, you might 
as well not deal with it, or if you deal with it, you've got to deal 
with it within its reality range. Another thing is that all teachers 
in New York City must have at least 12 preparation periods a week in 
addition to their one hour for lunch each day. About fifteen years 
ago we said that departmentalization in elementary schools was not 
desirable because it led to a lecture approach when children should 
be more activity prone, like being able to practice their skills as 
ti ey were learned. In New York City they use a teacher during prep- 
aration periods who teaches a subject, and he’s going to teach six or 
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seven different classes like this in a day. He can’t get to know the 
kids so what he has to do is teach it as a subject, e.g. ,to teach social 
studies as if he were dealing with college kids. Well, what has happened 
is that the union inadvertently has created a departmentalization that 
we said was undesirable fifteen years ago. In a way they' have changed 
administration so that leadership now means a different thing in urban 
areas. One of the things that education needs to take a good strong 
look at is ho:-: teacher organizations affect the school program itself. 

** Are you saying that if we’re going to get into the business of 

training teachers we need to take into consideration the realities of 
teaching, the way things really are? That we’ve got to get the prospec- 
tive teacher equipped to be able to handle situations that already exist? 
And one of the main things these teachers will run into is the organi- 
zation. 

* * Ed Gorden has put forth some very pertinent arguments about the 

non-school variables involved in shaping what can happen in instruction 
and administration. Right here we don’t have anything to say about it. 
Now, you do have some teachers who are only interested in the days and 
time they get off. However, some of the teachers would like to be able 
to stay an extra hour once in a while to work with some other teachers 
to do some things. But, what has happened is that if they stay the 
organization members themselves will exert a lot of pressure so that 
they do not stay. Even if you could encourage a teacher to really be 
dedicated, to really be concerned, to really want to do some extra 
planning, she can’t really do it because they will not permit it if it 



is not in the contract. 
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* I think that the trainer of te .chers has to train the teacher 
to identify a lot of options, so that he can work within, around, and 
through the organization to get to his goals. For instance, you sug- 
gested this person who has to meet so many classes and his solution is 
to teach like a college class. But when you’re training somebody for 
the future who may be confronted with this situation, it seems like there 
would be other options that could be worked out. For instance, if you 
can’t meet with other teachers in the school and there’s too much pres- 
sure on you, you can get together for coffee somewhere else. There are 

a lot of ways around these things. We’ve developed an attitude that things 

can only be done one way because of the union and administrative pressures. 

\ 

But in training our future teachers we have to train them to see these 
things as only apparently fixed . Their challenge, when they’re limited 
by the educational program, is to work out options and alternatives that 
will .at least minimize the harm that they’re doing at the time. 

* Well, I would buy that if you’d designate the size of the town 
because as the town gets larger individual action means something 
different. No organization or union can permit its members to make 
independent decisions on something that basic to the concern of all the 
individuals involved. 

** How does the union arrive at its policies? 

* Politically. When they say that they want only 20 children to 

a teacher in a classroom, although we don’t have any evidence to support 
it, they havei 60,000 members and a lot of money and a lot of strength in 
the lobby. They’ve done a lot of things like this. They can ram these 
things in. It’s strictly political. 

** I was asking how did they arrive at this program? 
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* Well, It was negotiated, in a sense. Different groups made 

different kinds of proposals reacting against the fact that principals 

/ 

used to make teachers stay every afternoon. 

** I know, but I think this discussion leads to an identification 

of one area, which here again comes back to my original question as to 
whether or not this would be for disadvantaged teachers or whether it 
would be for teachers, period. And that would suggest to me that an 
analysis of union activities, or teaching individuals to effectively 
function within the union confines, ought to be a part of the training 
program. 

* You would do this for all urban teachers and not just for urban 
disadvantaged? 

** Yes. (several affirmatives) 

* Some teachers to Washington were involved with an attempt to 
put in the Sullivan program in some of the lower grades last year and 
they were going well. Then the thing fell in its tracks because a 
group of the unio*'. teachers said: "No, we* re putting in too much extra 

J 

time to learn how to do this and our contract just doesn’t call for it.” 
You know, this thing can be a kind of monster. 

* Are we training for schools that exist or schools that we would 
like to exist? I mean. . . 

* I think that’s one of the key questions. 

* It seems to me you’re suggesting looking at the poser of teacher 
organizations whose aim it is to. better teacher welfare rather than to 
better instruction, and that this becomes a second establishment that 
needs to be looked at in terms of teacher survival and teacher change 
strategies. You’ve got not oniy the system but you’ve got this other 
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system that a teacher has to work through and around, with the assump- 
tion that both can change. We haven’t done that as trainers of teachers. 
In fact, teachers are notoriously ineffective at change and that’s our 
fault. I was talking to one of my colleagues who described it a bit in a 
paper about it. It said: "Professor So-and~So will lecture on ’Lectures 
Versus Learning"' and I think that’s the kind of thing we’ve been doing. 
We talk in classrooms about change and yet evidence very little interest 
in change in terms of the model we present for students in the classroom. 



the parents within the community as a power group influencing selection 
and curriculum in a much more active way than we have in the past. And 
not just the teacher-parent relationship, but the parents in a role very 
similar to the union role in their use of power, and especially those 
in the community | who are oriented toward having a very active part in 
what goes on in the school — even to the actual selection of the faculty. 
* I think the parent groups in most urban areas are going to be- 

come a third force instead of a joint force with teacher organizations. 
The parents are saying they’re making teachers accountable, and the 

i 

teachers were claiming several years ago that parents weren’t concerned 
enough about their kids I Now the teachers are saying the parents are 
too concerned about their kids, too concerned and they don’t know what 
they’re doing. Who do you blame? Parents are talking "accountability" 
to teachers. Teachers are saying we can’t do it because of the estab- 
lishment. I don’t see you bringing these two groups together now be- 
cause they have their own political things going. My guess, if you can 
generalize out of this whole situation I’m stating, is that there are 
now political forces in schools that shape instruction in a way that we 



* 



I think too we’ll have to train our future teachers to deal with 
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don* t have information on. We don’t know where it’s going, and it’s 
even more pronounced with the disadvantaged. 

* Well if we add the university to those three groups we have al- 
ready named, then you complete the circle of lack of communication. 

» 

We're not really trying to help new teachers or teachers in the field 
to communicate better with the various groups. Maybe there's a very 
strong need for the training of teachers to be conceived in a way that 
doesn't end with a Bachelor's Degree but moves into the field and relates 
to communications. 

* As I hear the teachers talk, the ones with whom I meet, they're 
more concerned with how to teach the youngsters in their classes. They 
want to know what strategies, to employ to bring about a state of affairs 
where the children can read better and do arithmetic better. They are 
also concerned about how they teach in the behavioral area insofar as 
their conduct is concerned, and they’re concerned about how the kids 

get along with one another, and they're concerned about many other things. 
I think a lot of the questions, though, are oriented as to how they're 
going to produce an academic change in these kids. 

* 1 think we've tended to be a bit non-ereative about soma of the 
ways in which we may come to grips with the environmental presses, of 
various kinds,, from the four environments we've talked about. Chances 
are that if we had a hundred thousand dollars to invest, no matter how 
altruistic our concerns, and if we were still a little concerned also 
about, our investment, that there wouldn't be a person here who would 
invest-a nickel in a company that poured no more into development and 
research than public education, including colleges and universities. 

I. think we’ve made in-service activity a caboose function. We've put 
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it at the end of the day. We’ve stacked the cards against teachers. 
We’ve told them that after you’ve taught all day and you’re pooped and 
drained, come on in and we’re going to create. I think there isn’t a 
teacher that knows beans about creativity that would ever try to do that 
with kids, and yet this is the way we put it together for teachers. 

Okay, so it’s going to cost money and we can’t seem to get much more 
right now, but I think we’re going to have to move to the place where 
we can get it. You can’t train teachers with high level expertise in a 
Bachelor’s Degree program. Maybe one out of 30 can move with that kind 
of rapidity through a four year experience. We're going to have to 
get some way, however, of pulling these teachers out of classrooms 
during the day to participate in in-service, improvement, and change 
activities. Also, we must get teachers when they're fresh, when they’re 
awake, so that we make change look important too. 

Let me bring up one thing about what the situation is like here. 
We have discussed preparation periods and have assumed that if a teacher 
has this time available she can really do some planning. Do you know 
what they have had to do in schools all over the city? The principals 
have had to mandate you cannot play cards in the teachers' lounge. 

One of the real problems is that every guy that I've talked with who is 
candid about it would say that there's been a breakdown in even what 
teachers will dp since they’ve gotten more periods. Now when they had 
two preparation periods they did more work than they do now that they 
have more. Now,, of course, this is only impression. But I think the 

t i 

implication is that if teachers are going to have preparation periods, 
we in teacher education, must do something that uelps them to make use 
of these preparation periods in a way that contributes to what they do 



when they get back to the classroom. 

* Harvey Goldman did a study called “When Inner-City Teachers Are 
Given Free Time” and, in brief., the summary was - when they* re given 
free time they do very little. It corroborates what you*re saying, but 
we*ve all heard those comments so many times from so many teachers and 
administrators. The system is saying, tell the teachers, give them the 
techniques so that they can teach better. And the teachers are saying 
I*d have a better class if only I could get rid of those three knot heads 
over there who are disrupting the class, and after which time no more 
would emerge. But in both of those cases it*s a cop out. The 

system is saying it because, if it can get the teachers very busy look- 
ing at techniques — as though that were going to change things by itself — 
then they* re off the hook. The teachers are saying, in a sense, it is 

evidence of a political, naive approach to teaching, as though improving 

! 

techniques would better the situation without looking at the broader 
ramifications. We've seen that NDEA institutes used to be so popular 
in the summer, and we concentrated on attitudes and teaching techniques, 
and so the teachers went back into the system, alone by themselves in 
the buildings, and died. 

* I think that*s true. Congress is saying: "Look, you*ve told us 
for years that if we gave you money you*d be able to do a better job. 
Well, you're getting some money but you're not doing a better job." I 
think they look for a better job to be done so that they can see that 
there are changes in the way kids coming out of school can perform 
academically. It sounds 5 as though I'm not Interested in the affective 
domain.' I am. But it's necessary, I think, that you have content as 
well as happiness. 
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* I agree. Ed Gordon’s analysis is that if, you look at what evi- 
dence we have, let’s say the Coleman Report, that we know that though 
you can get good materials and you can get books in the library, the 
preparation of the teachers has a very low relationship to achievement. 

But the fact that they are integrated affects achievement more than all 
these other things that we associate with content. Gordon is saying 
that there are certain forces, political forces, and administrative 
group forces that seem to affect what you can do with these kids more 
than teaching teachers how to teach, in the traditional sense of giving 
them techniques and skills. 

* I think the atmosphere in which I work has a lot to do with my 
productivity. 

* And what about the level of expectancy on the part of the teacher 
in the integrated situation? 

* . I suspect this is firmly believed, but Gordon is saying that 
the available evidence wouldn’t support that, given the size of certain 
cities. He would admit that, if you would go out in a small town and 
provide instruction in some teaching techniques, you would probably get 
a rise in achievement levels. But you don’t change the situational 
variables, the non-school variables that he talks about. He says, given 
these variables, you can work with teachers all you want to, and it really 

doesn’t change anything in the way Of achievement. He says, this is 

> 1 ‘ 

consistent with the available evidence. Now, he also admits that maybe 
we don’t have; sharp enough measures to get at these things but we’re 
using them anyway to justify our efforts and they don’t show anything. 

* Well, T think peers make the difference in what a. chi Id does, 
and I also think the Coleman Report suggested that a student’s sense 
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of individual power makes a. difference too. This is very affective and 
has a correlational relationship between what he does in fact achieve 
in school and how he feels about himself. 

* It’s the basic assumption on which we proceed that’s erroneous 

because we proceed on the assumption in working with, disadvantaged indivi- 

* 

duals that something is wrong with them, and if we can find out what that 
particular wrongness is and can correct that, everything will be all 

V. ( 

right. And in certain nstances we assume also that something is wrong 

r 

with the teacher, and if we just find out what’s wrong with him and send 
him back to an institute and knock off those edges., or sharpen those 
particular edges, then he can come back in the school setting and every- 
thing will be fine. . But I think we are coming to a realization now that 
there are forces which you can call non-school variables, or at least 
there are forces beyond the mere individual with which we are going to 
have to deal in education. When the individual, feels that he has no 
control over his. destiny a problem again within the affective domain — 
academic achievement is going to be very low. When the teacher feels 
that there is a very low ceiling of future accomplishment on the part 
of these individuals, efforts in the direction of the level of expecta- 
tion on the part of the teacher are going to have a tremendous influence 
upon the individual, and whether or not they believe that they can make 
the system work for this element of population. Here again you’re 



dealing, with the preparation of teachers. . Somehow we’ve got to convince 
them to believe that we can make, this system in America work for the 
urban disadvantaged. \ 

* One thing I’d like to get back to. is that giving teachers time* 

to plan illustrates that. when it really happens it doesn’t work out jthe 
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way the trainers of teachers thought it would work out. There are many 
things which teachers do control and have opportunities now to really 

utilize that they didn’t have before and then they turn them down. For 

« 

instance, even when you go in and observe planning sessions what do 
people do? For one thing they cut the time down that they work together 
as a group. Another thing they do is spend time cutting up the pie, 
you know, you’ll take arithmetic, page so and so. I’ll take so and so. 

Okay. That’s it, and then we go^and correct papers or get a cup of coffee. 
That only takes about 10 minutes out of the 40. Now, how can we train 
people so that they will see and be able to exploit the advantages in 
their group interaction so that they can do a better job when they go 
into the classroom and so it will be rewarding? 1 think this is the 
thing that the trainer of teachers has to get at. 

* T*fe tried to get some funds for teacher leadership development, 
with the idea that we had concentrated pretty well in the past on train- 
ing supervisors and administrators as the change agents and maybe with 
the diffusion of leadership that’s been brought abcut by greater mili- 
tancy in organisations of teachers that we ought to start training 
teachers to be change agents. Maybe this is what you’re saying, that 
the teachers that we’re training don’t know how to come to grips with 
enough of the kinds of change problems, how to wear away the resistance 
of some of these things, how to work through the behaviors of some of 

the. sources; of stress and strain that we’ve been talking about here. 

< *? 

Perhaps this is ope thing that must be fed into teacher education pro- ' 
grams as never before . . 

* . It seems to me that we’re still talking about an attitudinal 
affectation more than the cognitive domain because I still, have a 
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feeling that we still know more than we’re doing. To enhance our pro- 
ductivity would not necessarily be to give us more tools. I’m not saying 
that we’re at the saturation level, understand me. I’m not saying that 
we’re there at all, but I am saying that our productivity is not up to our 
knowledge level. 

* Is this a function of the training? How do you get this kind 
of thing changed? 

* How do you get people to do that? I still think we are under- 

estimating the subtle influence of teacher organizations. For example, 
supervision has changed in the urban centers so that now you have to 
read the rules in a contract before you can even make a suggestion about 
helping a teacher. If you don’t, the shop steward is going to be down 
to the principal’s office. When a teacher goes in for her preparation 
period, this would be a great time for a supervisor in an instructional 
area- to come and say: "Look, let’s get together and let me tell you 

about the new things happening." Well, the contract says that this 
period belongs to the teacher and she decides how to use it. Even if 
you get a few people to oppose this attitude, you’re not likely to get 

j, 

everybody to say: "Let’s get together and swing with this preparation 

period." It’s their individual right to make their decision so it’s 
easy for us to talk about what is ideal, but we know human nature when 
it gets into this kind of situation. 

* ; : But this calls for us to look at what may be the means by which 

we would reverse negative influences within organized situations. 

* How often are we going to reverse this? I think what's going 
to happen' is that the system itself will !prove~so dysfunctional that it 
will be changed -completely. Now, I don’t know when it’s going to happen. 





but I don't think we can reverse it by dealing with the attitudes of 
people working in this system. , 

* Are you suggesting that the problem wiil finally be cured when 
parents get so up in arms and say: "Okay, you've go to produce," and 
somehow or other teachers are going to figure out that what they've created 
isn't the method by which production will come about and they've got to 

do something? 

* Well maybe so, I don't know. You've got an example dovm in 
Texarkana. 

* The payoff is in terms of the increments of reading progress 
shown and the corporation made the contract that way. Now this is kind 
of a brutal sort of way to get to the place where maybe we're not quite 
cut down by all of these exterior forces. 

I think that's likely to be one of the kinds of answers to the 

/ 

teachers organizations and contracts. Enough contracts like that and 
you get contracts with people who are not in education, and the teachers 
are sitting wondering where the kids are one of these days. That's 
what I'm afraid of. 

* Well, the uniorls how have another proposal. They say that they 
are starting to build accountability into their contracts so that they 
can mandate certain kinds of things to their own membership. This is 
both a political process and an evolutionary process. I don't know 
whether or not ten years from now the union itself will be more in favor 
of Very definite, very strict prescriptions for judging success as a 
teacher. I don't know what's going id happen, blit I know this thing is 
moving in a way that we cannot anticipate. For ’instance,, sensitivity 
training. That was hot ! five years ago. Everybody wanted ‘it. If you 
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went into some districts and mentioned sensitivity training today you’d 
get lynched by the group of teachers. They don’t want to know about 
their attitudes and their problems. They don’t want to know about their 
prejudices. If we keep telling ourselves that we’re going to change 
their attitudes and prejudices we’re only fooling ourselves. 

* There’s a horrible danger in this kind of cynicism and it saps 
our strength. I do think though that it’s slowly creeping in. I kind 
of get the feeling that well, to hell with it if they’re going to sit 
there and crow about these little dinky things instead of the big issues. 
And as professors, you know, we fight it in universities just like people 
who are in public schools. But if we keep regenerating this kind of 
cynicism, the thing I see happening in some places is a kind of insti- 
tutional paranoia. You crawl back into something and don’t relate much 
out at all to things. I think we've all seen it in certain public 
school settings where instead of taking the step out with a little bit 

of adventurous effort and trying to generate a fertile hypothesis, every- 
one withdraws. 

* I’ll agree that cynicism can come in and I wanted to paint the 
picture as realistically as possible that we orm a base for rational 
behavior, given our situation. We can wrap it around our own philosophies, 
but with no basis for moving ahead in a rational way because teacher 
training must be a rational system. It's supposed to lead to something 
that affects something else, and if we don't understand the arena in 
which our people are going to work, then we can’t really ever formulate 

a training program that can be effective. 

* Well, I think you’ve driven home a very salient point. It is 
suggesting that with an increase in size comas problems of affecting 
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change, and dealing with elements that may be irrational. I can see the 
point there. But do you get the rational forces in education when the 
irrational is directing you? And it f s much more difficult to bring 
about a change when numbers increase. You can get a much more effective 
change where you’ve got 500 students rather than 5,000. 

* You’re relating to the point about paranoia and pessimism. I 
think there’s adequate evidence that those kinds of responses by univer- 
sities and school -systems come when the system is under stress , but it 
relates to your point that this is a realistic picture. Now where do we 
go? If we’re assuming that change is going to come most quickly from 
external forces, then those persons we’re training to work internally in 
the system ought tp know something about subverting it from within. 

They ought to be able to legitimize subversion inside the system and 
hasten this process. 

* In relation to this, we’ve got some interesting research that 
was just finished last year. It deals with the necessity for creating 
some kind of sense of realism about (1) tasks of teaching and (2) how 
you begin to relate to these forces in ways that make differences in 
them. The new teachers react negatively to this after student teaching. 
Vie really found that. We send these kids out so blasted starry-eyed 
about teaching. They’ve got a torch that just burns to the stratosphere 
until it runs out of oxygen. Then all of a sudden they find out, even 
through eight weeks of student teaching, that it just ain’t so, and the 
ratings of contributions of prior experiences drops off instead of going 
up. We know, from other research, that given a year or two it will begin 
to pick up, but they’ve been disillusioned substantially even through . 
eight weeks of student teaching from what their expectations were. 
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* Well, in teacher training, it so often seems as if we’re train- 
ing the teachers to be sprinters, but what we need are long distance 
runners — especially in the disadvantaged area. If only we had some way 
to train our teachers so they would have the emotional and psychological 
stamina that could stand the union forces, the parent forces, their own 
inner forces, the organization forces, and still use what research says 
is pretty hopeful about bringing about some changes. But, how do you do 
that in your training? 

It's a crucial question about how can we teach teachers to 
become participants in actually influencing settings with which they 
deal, and some of the internalized things they’ve got to come to grips 
with. I think Stan Young has a concept he calls an open and responsive 
system which proposes that you attempt to identify the behaviors of other 
people and groups through which you have to work. There are some ex- 
citing things in a few of the things that he’s talking about. Even if 
you go clear back to some of McGregor’s systems analysis and force 
analysis of situations, I think there are things that can benefit teachers. 
I’m not proposing this as the final answer, but teachers need to be 
aware of some of these things. These are characteristically the tilings 
we teach in management. 

* A teacher of retarded kids in the inner-city in Milwaukee noti- 
fied her principal and left her work for a week to inarch with a group 

of poor parents to Madison to picket the legislators about pending legis- 
lation for welfare people because she saw a relationship between the 
ostensible retardation aftd the poverty of the kids — a very justifiable 
position but she was going to be fired, There is a small group of 
teachers in Milwaukee' who are called the League of Urban Educators whc 
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are trying to do the kind of thing that you suggest. They got together 
a petition and some professors and some teachers signed the petition 
and tried to get it to the board before the teacher was fired. She was 
fired anyway. The petition didn't have any influence. A letter came 
anonymously to the secretary of the faculty at the university which was 
passed from him to the Dean, to the department chairmen, to the professors, 
saying? "I have a suggestion about those professors who signed the 
petition. Fire them all." So the institutional posture about the peti- 
tion in both instances was negative. But my point is that the teachers 
who signed the petition had a great sense of power of trying to do it . 
and having it publicly stated in the newspaper that they were doing it. 

Now, it was a failure, admittedly, but there was this sense of unity 
about an issue that they were trying to cope with, 

* In a sense it won’t be. You know what's going to happen in the 
union contract in Milwaukee the next time! They're going to make sure 
that won't happen again. You're not going to be able to fire a person 
for that again. You see, each time incidents like this happen. . . 

* But most teachers would agree with the firing, you see. 

* Yes, but that can be rationalized. The teachers, on that issue, 
may have been 1 against it as a total body, but she was fired, so protection 
of members is still a critical element for teachers. 

* In a teacher's selection for working with urban disadvantaged 
one has to consider, number one perhaps, a high degree of tolerance 
because one who cannot tolerate adverse circumstances and conditions in 
tlieir own lives as well as those in- the children whom they teach would 
not be very successful. I'm sure that the teacher in the example which 
you cited' found out that she could no longer feel at ease to sit and do 
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nothing about a condition over which she felt the subjects had no con- 
trol. 

* You're suggesting that maybe we should not try to make people 
into something, but we ought to select people with certain qualities. 

t 

You said being able to tolerate; well, being able to hang on, in a sense. 
Now, we try to train them. We use sensitivity training and we try to 
make people sensitive to others, but it seems we’ve given that up. May- 
oe what we really have to do then is just select people who are of the 
kind that we think ought to be able to function in a school and not try 
to make them over. lv 

* Strangely enough and even though my background is in the area 
of psychology, I feel that one who has grown up in a certain society 
without consciousness of certain conditions, characteristics, and cli- 
mates, cannot always be put in tune so as to function adequately with a 
sensitivity to these conditions and ambiguities. 

* Can you systematically change somebody to make them more com- 
fortable with ambiguities, to have this tolerance that you’re talking 
about? 

* 1 don’t believe you can unless there is a certain degree of 
proclivity. 

* Right, but I don’t think one has to be born in the urban ghetto 
in order to have the sensitivity for it. I may be born there and quickly 
insulate myself against it. 

* I think your point about finding that person who can live in an 

ambiguous situation is terribly important, and I’m trying to decide person 

* 

ally, now whether selection is the only route. 
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* Well, we've- never made any efforts, any concentrated efforts 
anyway, to identify the degree of tolerance a person has for ambiguity. 
Maybe we need some research in this area. 

* What I’ve found is that sometimes the people we classify in our 

little games as rigid are also the people that a teacher the next year 
wants to get their kids from because the kids have learned certain kinds 
of skills already. Now you watch a teacher insist on two minutes between 
one class and another class and everything must be in order and she runs 
it just like a regiment. Other teachers say: "I would like very much 

to have her class next year because the kids already know how to act." 
Now, the other point I would like to make about personality is that we 
have not designed a pattern of relating what happens to teachers to what 
happens to kids, and one reason is that when you deal in the affective 
you are really determining results through postulation. When you’re 
dealing with achievement outcomes of children, you’re dealing with 
empirical rank where your variable is measured. You cannot relate af- 
fective and achievement in direct correlation because they have been 
determined through two different systems of knowledge. This is one 
point. The other thing I think we’ve got' to be careful about is that 
if, in fact, by 1980 ninety per cent of all our population will be living 
in centers of 250,000 or more, then, are ninety per cent of our kids 
going to be disadvantaged? We have a tendency to equate urban with dis- 
advantaged. We have pockets of disadvantaged kids in urban centers. 

They are not all over the place and the^-will not be all over the place 
because people are better educated now than they were 20 years ago and 
more than likely io years ago. Now, in what direction I don’t know, but 
this is something to consider. 
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* I think there 1 s another dimension in the selection of teachers 
not only on the basis of their tolerance of ambiguities, but the kind 
of stamina they possess* We’ve seen this happen time and again. The 
teacher who, in the inner-city school, is able to tolerate the ambiguities, 
the stresses, the' strains, and still perform as one who is concerned 
about the teaching of the children with who she is charged. After a 
period of time she seems to wear down and wear out and she has only two 
ways to go. Either she becomes one of the card players on the prepara- 
tion time or she says: "Get me out of here, I can’t take it any longer." 

It doesn’t seem possible somehow for people to continue year after year 

in circumstances and settings that they find terribly frustrating, where 
they can’t seem to see evidence that they’re accomplishing anything. 

* This is what I’m saying. It’s the difference between an indi- 
vidual who goes in with a fixed time tolerance. I can go in knowing that’ 
I’m going to stand this sermon provided he stays up there 20 minutes. 

But then what happens to me if after 20 minutes he continues in his 
rambling. I may tend to go to pieces. Host people have fixed tolerance 
periods or levels beyond which, if a change does not come, problems 
develop . 

* I’m wondering if there aren’t other methods besides sensitivity 

that get at the same kind of thing that we’re looking for, like the val- 
idity of expressing emotions in classrooms that teachers tend, or teachers 
in training, or the use of controversy, or confrontation, all of these 
things that don't typically happen ih the classroom because they're 
pungent . . 

** Let me attempt to briefly summarize what has been said to this 

* 

point. It seems to me that what has been said is that, if you're 
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concerned with producing teachers who are going to deal with under- 
privileged kids, then they should have some awareness of the following 
things: First of all, the institutional game. They ought to know how 

organizations operate so that they can function satisfactorily for them- 
selves and others in it. Secondly, as a part of this, they should be 
aware of the union game. They should also similarly be aware of the 
parent influence game, and they should finally be aware, to some extent, 
of the university game. Now the parameters of these various games were 
visited to some extent, but I think we acknowledged that not all of them 
are understood and we need to search to find out more about them.. But 
the basic message is that the teacher needs some facility in dealing with 
these games. It was also implied that the teacher should be sensitive 
to the difficulties of communicating within the whole framework and to 
this extent be sensitive to developing additional lines of communication. 
Then there was a more specific recommendation, I think, that teachers 
should be trained in the use of their free time so that they can take 
advantage of system provisions for the use of. free time. Now I would 
like at this point to suggest that it would be useful to us if the focus 
were now placed on the problem of the teacher as she has to deal with 
her kids. After all, we can assume that the teachers are going to con- 
tinue to exist. We can assume that they’re going to be confronted with 
the problem of teaching children, and the particular problem of teaching 
children seems 1 to be the one that we need to be able to communicate to 
teachers about. At this point we’d like to get from you, your insights, 
your understandings, whether in fact they’re research based or not, on 
the kind of awarenesses the teacher has to have, what she needs to know, 
to think, to feel and understand about teaching underprivileged kids. 
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Maybe we could start with a consideration of kid’s feelings about teachers 
perceptions of them and the relationship that perception has to achieve- 
ment and to other factors such as race, income, .and sex. Research find- 
ings suggest that there are significant relationships. Children who felt 
poorest about their teacher’s feelings about them were the kids who 
achieved lowest, especially boys, low income boys, rid low income non- 
white boys. Maybe one of the points we can start with is trying to help 
feminine institutions and women teach boys , particularly low income boys . 

* Perhaps we haven’t looked enough at grouping children by sex. 
for example, we may need to have some teachers work only with hoys 
lather than girls and vice versa. I think some work has been done in 
this regard, but not enough. 

* Another possibility is to train girls differently, especially 
girls who will become teachers. They must be able to value sofy(? of the 
things which we think are important for boys to learn and other things 
which are important for girls. In other words, we need different views 
of the feminine and masculine roles because in the school we see the 
extremes presented which seem undesirable. I feel that it’s undesir- 
able that the teacher should have arrived at that position, and we see 

it in the interaction with some of the boys especially. It’s appropriate 
for girls to be trained to be aggressive, to fight out, to strike out 
at times, and so on. 

* Maybe we need to take a look at some of the programs that go on 
simply from the standpoint of analyzing their masculinity. Take Montessor 
approaches for example, I think Montessori techniques are very feminine. 
The processes the kids go .through are scrubbing a table, washing their 
hands, sweeping the floor. There could be some other options. Does 
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this suggest that the teacher should be aware of the ways sex roles op- 
erate, and how she operates with respect to sex roles as a person herself, 
and is she inducing a certain kind of sex role for her children? Is 
that the implication we should take out of it? 

* It appears to me that women teachers vary greatly in their per- 
ceptions of masculine roles. 

* Wouldn’t that relate to cultural sensitivity? I mean, it’s been 
argued that the role of the Negro is somewhat different from the role of 
the white in our society. 

* Yes, it has been argued, but part of it I think, is in the defini- 
tion ascribed to blackness in our society. Most studies of blackness in 
America describe blackness in a negative way. Unfortunately, blackness 

is defined partly negative in our society. If you start to look at sex 
as a variable, I think you've got to be very careful not to impose our 
perceptions of values in terms of sex and its influence on learning. If 
you're going to put it into the training pattern, or make it part of the 
training pattern, I think we would have to be very careful to identify 
specifically those things that influence and are uniquely connected with 
the sex of a child and a teacher. I think there are some factors, but I 
wouldn't want to go at it in a generalized fashion, and I wouldn't want 
to use dur own beliefs so strongly in this area. 

** You wouldn't want to prescribe a proper kind of sex role for the 
teacher? Ail you want to do is make them aware of sex role behaviors. 

* Right, because the approach to sex in teaching is so greatly 
influenced by situations. For instance, some teachers will get uptight 
about the* fact that a boy would allow a girl to move something in the 
class, that a "boy would hot hold a door for a girl. Now if this happens 
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it may be at a certain developmental stage where the girl is not inter- 
ested in the boy holding the door for her or moving something for her. 

In this given situation, it may not be appropriate to focus on sex at 
that 'time, given the players and circumstances. 

* If we’re not careful this becomes an inhibiting kind of factor 
both on the youngster and the teacher. I was trying to suggest that 

S 

more awareness of sex is a factor that can open things up more and legiti- 
mize masculine roles in the classroom which would have to do with the 
expression of emotions from boys that might be displeasing to a teacher. 

It might be that there are certain things that a boy would not want to 
talk about with a female teacher. We might want to focus our attempts 
to train teachers that when they perceive this, they should be able to 
go to a mt*.le teacher to have him talk to the boy about that particular 
thing. I don’t know how we put this into a training pattern, but I 
think we ought to be conscious of this as a factor. 

* There’s another aspect to aggression which is not related to 
male or female but to the school organization and the maturity level 
of the people we’re dealing with. The whole school organization, I 
feel, is too intolerant of aggression or of acting out and speaking out, 
frequently in a way that the teachers themselves find appropriate when 
they’re not in front of the class or dealing with a class. When you 
listen to a group of teachers, you do not typically hear nice, quiet 
voices, I’m not talking in a nice, quiet voice right now, but when I 
was in. administration I was trying to get everyone to teach in a nice, 
quiet voice. This wasn’t because I approved of it but because it’s an 

t 

organizational standard by which the teacher is judged, and not by 
women usually but by the principal who is frequently a man. I think 
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the organizational implications of behavior are very important especially 
with the disadvantaged youngster where this other kind of behavior is 
really learned in the community and comes into the school. 

* A teacher can do one of two things, maybe both. He can either 
go about the business of changing the system so, in fact, a different 
norm is accepted, or else he teaches within the restrictions imposed by 
that norm. I think we have already covered the issue that the teacher 
may, in fact. Initiate change within the system, and if she’s going to 
try to do that., then she’s got to know how the system works. But the 
other question is that if you do have a system that at the moment is 
inflexible, and at the moment demands sort of universal quietness in 
the classroom, what does the teacher then do under, those circumstances? 

* This is the heart of the problem as to whether or not a universal 
atmosphere is really the atmosphere that we’re after. . . 

* . Right. I recall a teacher who exemplifies a part of this problem 

when she said : ”My girls are doing such and such , but those boys ! ” 

She was willing to claim the girls, but she wasn’t willing to claim the 
boys. That was sufficient to identify where she stood in relationship 
to the two sexes in that classroom, and I suspect she fed this back to 
those kids quite a bit too in any number of ways. The tendency in the 
lower grades, as well as the intermediate grades, is foi more boys to 
populate the poorer reading groups and more girls to populate the faster 
reading groups. There’s a characteristic that we’ve been familiar with 
for some years. Then isn’t a part of our question, how do you help the 
teacher live with the boys in such a way that somehow or other they 
don’t feel like second class citizens because they’re competing with 
girls characteristically more physically, emotionally, socially and 
intellectually mature and facile than they are? 
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* However, in terms of the future of these people, we know that 
there is much more mental illness among adult women than men, so the 
girls conforming and so on, to this school environment that seems good 
at the time in relation to the boys is really not good for them either 
in the long run. 1 would like to move away from our current viewpoint 
of this if we could ar?d see that many facets of the classroom are 
almost as harmful to the social and emotional life of both the girls 

and the boys, although they respond differently to it. But it i; equally 
harmful in the long run. I would like to extend your point. How do 
we provide for flexibility in different situations within an institu- 

t 

tional structure too? Ve recognize that no matter what it appears to 
be, the long time effects may be negative. How do we make people aware 
of the fact that these things can have long term negative effects? In 

i 

a way it would be like a long distance runner. It*s not what happens 
to the child right here but what happens over a series of institutional 
inf3,uences . 

* Okay. If 1 interpret you right, we’re now back to getting the 
teacher to be sensitive to how the institution affects the teacher and 
pupils, and in particular, how it imposes itself on the classroom of 

* 

children and coerces them into a certain kind of development. At a precise 
point in time, how can I as a teacher with my group of kids in front of 
me, counter what I know to be an institutional characteristic? How can 
1 somehow or other subvert whac is built into the system that I see as 
dysfunctional for the kids' 1 In other words, how can I deal with the 
problem now? 

* There is a book recently written called, 1 The Art of Schoolman shi p. 

I think the notion of schoolmanship suggests that maybe we ought to be 
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trying to let kids in on some of the secrets that we discuss behind 
their backs, that maybe the teacher ought to say to the kids: "This 

school expects all the classrooms to be quiet. I don’t agree with it. *' 
Ikw, what can we do as a group of teachers about that so the kids are 
in on the secret and are aware of the fact that an adult who is close 
to them thinks that the system is dysfunctional, so that they don’t 
have to he confused about it or necessarily alienated in their relation- 
ship with the teacher? They can work on their strategies together at 
least . 

* I wish we could train our teachers to talk with children and 
help the children talk about their feelings about this very thing. For 
instance, if there was built into the structure today some way where 
people could just sit down and talk to those who felt like talking, and 
the other youngsters listening, I think then that this situation of the 
very aggressive boy and the too conforming girl would begin to level out 
because everybody would begin to know what the feelings of the other 
people were, and they would have been discussed and presented over a 
time so that they were understood. But it is very hard to, first, work 
out time to do it and, second, to know what to do once you’ve started it, 
because then if you can’t handle it you just have to cut it off. Then 
it becomes very hard too. So, if in some way we could help teachers 
handle the interaction of, say a group of 30 or 35 people talking about 
their feelings, about what they have to do, and how they have to do it. 
Now I don't know whether something related to the group process could he 
included in our training programs, an experience in actually doing this? 

* I’d like to ask that we look at the knowledge of self-aspect, or 
self-analysis of the individual at the prefunctional stage because the 
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role in which one casts members of different sex grows out of their own 
perception and outlook. Thus, I think the most .significant aspect in the 
whole teacher training program is self-analysis, the knowledge itself, 
not necessarily from a clinically diagnosed prescription, but at least 
from a functional analysis: Why am I teaching? Why am I going into 

teaching? What are my hang-ups? What are my commitments? What are my 
biases? X think all of these have to be decided by the inoividual 
teacher before he steps into the classroom. 

* I would suggest that we need a much more individualized approach 
to teacher training than we have provided in the past. The approach 
should not be predicated on the old idea of sensitivity training but 

on something we might call "strength training." It would be directed 
primarily toward the question of learning to live with a situation they 
may have, from time to time, with quite a few stresses in it. Xt would 
help them answer such questions as: How are you going to live in that 

situation and not contribute to the stress? How are you going to live 

in that situation and help kids, you know, reconstruct themselves when 
they’re coming unglued in the classroom? 

** Okay, Say a teacher does get some sort of insight into the 

way he operates, how he ticks. Question - How does he make the trans- 
fer from his insights to actions that then are consistent with the way 
he wants' to be perceived, the way he wants to do his teaching job? X 
mean, to know oneself doesn’t necessarily mean that one can project one- 
self on other people in the same image does it? 

* I think this is the inherent weakness in the approach — the fact 

that one knows himself a certain way does not necessarily contribute to 
the purpose for which scnools were set up in the first place. They were 
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set up to dispense certain kinds of information. The fact that they 
also shape people in a way that's undesirable is a residual effect of 
the school. Now, could you really alter that through individual per- 
ception? Another problem is that teachers come from different back- 
grounds too. An example is apathy. Now apathy for certain groups of 
people is positive and apathy for other groups would be negative. For 
an instance, if, in fact, blacks knot* that they cannot participate in 
naming candidates to run for local offices, the fact that they do not 
participate in politics is really a reaction tc their realities. So 
being apathetic toward local politics is a different thing from the guy 
who lives on the block who is white and can participate. So even in 
saying what kind of personal hang-ups we've got v we don't really have, 
the theoretical base to apply to the kinds of people that we get in the 
first place to say what it means in terms of having self-analysis. The 
other thing is that, even if you know yourself, there are certain things 
that shift on you in schools. For instance, what is the relationship be- 
tween mobility and instructional programming? For an example, I can show 
you schools wherein a kid from a disadvantaged home is beginning to make 
much progress in learning to read in the first six weeks with a particular 
teacher, and then his family moves, and he goes to a teacher with a 
different approach, at a different stage, with a different group of kids. 
He might get a teacher who isn’t as systematic about it and he gets con- 
fused, and then he moves again and this confusion is compounded. 1 
mean, what does knowing yourself have to do with this kind of situation? 

It seems to me that there is a very definite inter- institutional com- 
munication problem. You've moved a kid who has reached a certain level 
in his development, hut the new teacher is not in on it. Even if the 




teacher knew himself, he still would not he in on the fact that this 
child had developed to a certain point in terms of reading which will 
be critical to his learning and a lot of other things later in his aca- 
demic life. 

** Okay. Now, is there something that the teacher could know so 

that he could deal with the problem of the child who is transferred into 
his class? 

* I think basically it's an institutional communication problem. 

Now, whether or not we can help a teacher do something about it after 
she’s let in on it by having her do a self-analysis is another question. 

If you go too far in that direction, I would even question that as con- 
tributing too . 

** You’re not saying though that the self-analysis, the self-under- 

standing, might not be a helpful base from which a teacher could fimction, 
but that there are man} 7 other bases from which function must be modified, 
determined, and so on, in order to effectively relate instructionally to 
the youngsters. 

* Well, you’ve got to separate a couple of things in terms of 
tasks. There are certain instructional goals that may be not so closely 
related to your personality characteristics. For instance, the armed 
forces are not devoid of evidence about psychological problems. They 

do very specific behavior shaping -so that people are taught to respond 
in a certain way, but they also separate this behavior shaping from the 
task. They make sure that they learn these tasks that help them fit into 
a situation that has a specific goal. 

** Okay. Does this mean that in the process of teacher training, 

when you’re training teachers to go in and teach disadvantaged kids, you 
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would put self-analysis and self-understanding fairly low down the prior- 
ity list? You would, in fact, say to the teacher who is being trained: 
’’There are other things you need to learn but there are some things that 

s 

are more important to learn." Would you? 

i 

* Yes, I think I would. 

* This still could mean that there are certain specific problems 
future teachers need to deal with. For example, how does this person 
make a decision as to whether they’re going to work on the preschool 
level, primary, intermediate, or upper elementary levels? It seems to 

me that that kind of decision ought to be made in light of the individual’s 
understanding of self and his capabilities and abilities to relate. I 
know that I can relate well to teenagers, but I don’t relate well to 
eight and nine year olds. Therfore, I take teenagers in the neighborhood 
and work with them on the weekend, but not with eight year olds because 
I understand myself, my patience, my tolerance, and my effectiveness. 

* Yes, but you know this is tricky business because I can take you 
into classrooms where teachers are almost diametrically opposed, but 
their kids in both instances are very enthusiastic people. Now, how 
would you determine through self-analysis whether or not they should be 
working with this group? Some first grade teachers are very rigid in 
terms of having kids establish rigid routines. Other teachers are 

kind of loose about routines but they get things done in their own way. 

The kids are still enthusiastic because there is something else that we 
can’t identify. I’m not sure that self-analysis would lead to the same 
kinds of things. 

* Let me come back with another particular example. If perchance 

♦ 

we have a behavior problem in the classroom or a pupil management problem, 
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it seems to me that it could be the teacher or the student who is 

contributing greatly to it. But it seems to me that you would never 

< 

be able to get the teacher to accept the fact that he or, she is contri- 
buting significantly to the management problem of this student unless 
they had some degree of conception about their own biases, their own 
hang-ups, their own commitments, outlooks and feelings with regard 
to the particular situation. 

** It seems to me we have examples on both sides of the fence here 

that are trying to provide answers to a question that really isn't 
fairly answered yet by what systematic knowledge we have. I'm not sure 
we've given sensitivity training a fair go, but we were talking about re- 
searchable ideas, and we need to look "at the idea of selection since 
the teacher shortage seems to be less critical. If we can identify and 
select teachers who seem to have more self-knowledge, then we can start 
to learn about them and what we must do to train them adequately. 

* Yes, but I still think there's the problem of predicting a 
result with 'Children on the basis of anything we do in teacher training. 
Why should we embark on something like self-analysis when we haven't 
even related how this might possibly relate to disadvantaged kids? 

* Of course. This is the point of having basically correlational 

knowledge as contrasted with some kind of nice hard core cause and effect 
information. So much of educational research is correlational infor- 
mation, and as a consequence, about all we can end up with in many cases 
is to say: "It's our best bet." 

* I think that's precisely where we are. 

* Earlier the comment was made about the. teacher who has a rigid 
routine, but I would advance the proposition that conceivably this isn't 

\ 
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a rigid teacher* She might be a rigid teacher, but that routine may be 
the teaching strategy of a very flexible teacher who recognizes that for 
the purposes of accomplishing certain kinds of things for kids, those 
particular kids need a rigid routine. They need separation of activities. 
They need to know when something ends and something else begins, and 
so on. So, maybe we need to be introduced here to the idea of what kinds 
of teaching strategies need to be a part of the repertoire of teachers. 

I think that somewhere in our deliberations ought to be some reflection 
on what research says, and what research doesn ? t say, and what research 
is needed about teaching strategies, both from the standpoint of actual 
instruction and from the standpoint of management. 

* Tfou might raise the question about how many choices are made 
rationally, because they’re not all made that way. 

* Well, what I want to get to is that those choices need to be 
made on the basis of some recognition of what is to be achieved, and I 
don’t think we have touched this at all. 

* As teacher trainers we need to be more concerned with the idea 

of instructional outcomes and educational products. We look at the teacher 
from the point of view of what the teacher is. What I am suggesting is 
that we should look at the teacher from a point of view of what the teacher 
does and what the teacher does in relationship to what he is supposed to 
be doing with respect to the demands of the institution in which he op- 
erates. 

* Teachers College at Columbia has done some work with regard to 
the outcomes of teaching and the outcomes of learning for the disadvan- 

t 

taged. They postulate that some of the difficulty in the teaching of the 
disadvantaged comes from the fact that parents and students are seeking 
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more of a human encounter than they are the cognitive aspect. Thus, the 
parents as well as the students . are more concerned about an interaction 
with the teacher in the English classroom than they are about the extent 
to which they master the verbs and the conjugation of verbs and even the 
writing skills* 

* It seems to me to be more of an effort to somehow or other climb 
over the hurdle of social and political isolation and alienation. 

* Yes, there is a great desire on their part that there be a real 
human encounter. I’m not saying that this is the way it ought to be. 

I’m saying that many minority groups and parents are saying that this is 
the way it ought to be. 

* I don’t know that I can really agree with* that because I’ve had 
considerable contact with groups of parents of school children, and 
mostly they’re black parents, but if somehow I could blindfold myself and 
just talk with them I couldn’t tell whether I was talking with black 
parents or white parents. ' Their concerns are basically the same kind 

of concerns about the education of their children. They want good 
schools. They want them available to their children. They want teach- 
ers competent to teach the kinds of things that they think their child- 
ren should learn which, of course, includes attitudes toward the life 
that they’re going to live. They want the teacher that can do this job. 
They want the teacher that can teach a child to laugh and to talk, and 
they also want a teacher that can teach a child to read., 

* I think the point that you’re making is that there is conflict 

» 

between functionality and content structure. One concerns structuring 
things so that we can plan an instructional strategy. The other concerns 
what parents are looking at: ”How will children use this?” Now we might 
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say that unless you increase your vocabulary you really can't have 
fluency in language. Now how do you get that? Do you have to do it 
in a social situation, or do you learn words in a pattern when you get 
in a social situation? I don't think we can deal with both in terms of 
teaching strategy at the same time. For an instance, control and manage- 
ment aspects of the teaching problem give us more or less instructional 
content type. Teachers vary in their ability to shift from one activity 
to another and stop to have instructional contact. So right away this 
affects the kinds of outcomes we obtain. 

** Would you like to come back to this later? I've actually got 

data on this — all the video tape studies that we did. On the average a 
teacher irrespective of grade level spends about 10 per cent of his 
time organizing which means, of course, 10 per cent of the time is not 
available for instruction. Now, within that average of course, there's 
a range and some teachers are spending much more. 

* I wouldn't want to make a generalized statement about organizing 
until I'd looked at the quality of that organization. You know, it might 

i 

be the way the teacher organized that makes the instructional contact more 
relevant . 

* Getting the children to the point where they’re giving more 
attending behavior is a critical dimension. The less they are attending, 
whatever kind of instructor comes across isn’t of much value. 

* I wouldn't want to say anything about a teacher's organization 
until I had looked at the quality. I think we have to get toward break- 

% t 

ing down what a school day is like. What are the requirements no matter 
what you're teaching? How do you get kids attending? How do you group 
for teaching certain kinds of things? How do you make sure that certain 
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kids can have feedback, given only 40 minutes and you’ve got 30 kids? 

If you let each one of them talk for 30 seconds on one point, you’ve 
used up 15, minutes, so you know, this is the kind of thing that we 
have to sort of get to in teacher education. 

** You want our teachers to be aware of the educational, organ- 

izational, social system that they are operating themselves with the 
kids? Is that right? 

* I’d like to know more about the parameters of these things* 

* I have a feeling now at this stage of our deliberations that one 
of the problems that personally I’m facing in an attempt to kind of 
react rationally to this is that I need to have the ball park limited 
just a little bit for the purposes of getting at the answers to the 
kinds of questions coining up. I’ve got to cut out a piece of that and 
look at it a little more completely and then move over to another chunk 
and look at it and then maybe relate it back and forth. In connection 
with this, there are certain aspects of the problem that have to do with 
what we know about the learning setting as a setting, let’s say, inde- 
pendent study as contrasted with some kind of interacting situation. 

Now that’s one whole arena by itself. Another one may have to do with 
the degree to which we understand what kinds of influences certain kinds 
of environmental deprival have on the development of conceptual styles, 
formats for the organization of perception for youngsters, and how know- 
ledges of these qualities feed into our instructional strategies, and 
somehow or other give us clues about how to proceed with youngsters. 

And then another arena is the variation in instructional demands for 
strategies that are the result of rather concrete kinds of learnings on 
the one hand as contrasted with somewhat more abstract kinds of learnings 
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on the other hand. Those three stand out for me as little chunks of the 
ball park that we need to talk about in a little hit of isolation from 
each of the others. 

* I f d be very interested in this because I think that we don’t 
know very much about what the learning tasks are that are involved 
when we talk about teaching kids to read or do arithmetic or anything 
else. We have acted as though we could use the same kinds of teaching 
techniques that typically are taught in methods courses and make them 
effective with inner-city children, and I don’t think they are, and this 
is where I see the differentiation of the training program for teachers 
in the inner-city. Now I don’t mean that these same kinds of techniques 
wouldn’t be good for kids who are not inner-city kids. For example, if 
you teach the usual phonetic reading program existing in most schools, 
the typical kids learn to read. They master this very well, probably 
because of the strength of their language experience. With a lot of the 
kids in the inner-city, they don’t learn to read using that approach. So 
1 think we don’t really know the kind of learning tasks that are involved 
when we say we are going to teach kids to read. This is the kind of con- 
sideration we should be giving. 

* At the present time our research efforts are directed toward 
whether we can differentiate among disadvantaged kids. We’re very dis- 
satisfied with the metnods of classifying disadvantaged youngsters. If 
you use a purely low income criterion, you find many points at which these 
kids differ dramatically. If you take a group of urban poor and a group 

of rural poor and use the same income criteria, you find all sorts of 

/ 

wild differences in other qualities, ard so we’re rather dissatisfied 
with these. Would It be better then to have a tetter idea of what the 




learning potentialities are of the kids as a basis for proceeding rather 
than some kind of global term of disadvantaged or low income or, what- 
ever else it is. We suspect this may be possible. I'll comment a little 
later concerning some of our research that reflects, I think, some valu- 
able insights, although no particularly final answers on this very point. 
Take perceptual format or the organization of perception. We can go back 
through research clear back into the days of the identification of air- 
craft insights Into the value of having an organizational framework in 
mind in order to perceive and perceive quickly and make basic discrimina- 
tions in an instant. There are certain aspects of that particular task 
when we're talking about teaching youngsters to read. How do you look at 
a printed symbol and differentiate it quickly in just a fleeting glance? 

* Every time I hear the term "potential" my red flag is raised be- 
cause it has been frequently used to exclude kids from certain kinds of 
experiences rather than to decide which ones to give them, and I think 
there is a basic difference here. If we're talking about perception in 
terms of contemporary media now, one of the problems with television is 
that it gives you too much to look at. 

* Distracted by the activity, the action? 

* We are finding that all kids are real learners and that the dif- 
ference is something we haven't coped with adequately. Researchers are 
trying to understand this phase of the whole learning process, and they 
are calling this the attentional phase of learning. They also called 
this the associational phase of learning, and began to wonder if one of 
the problems wasn't that the situation in which the instruction was 
taking place had so many distracting and irrelevant stimulus bits in it 
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that the kids had to sort them out before they could find out what the 

task was. Some of the kids had formats into which they could organize 

% 

the tasks. Other youngsters took more time and had a lot: of difficulty. 

* These researchers have begun to look at the question of how much 
confusion you can put into the task and does this influence the task, and 
they have found that it does. You can introduce a task, for instance, that 

has three alternatives and two distracters instead of just one. This 

/ 

\ 

makes it harder. However, this will in part extend this attentional phase 
longer for many youngsters. And then our question becomes: Are these lacks 

of organizational formats derived from the early years of development and 
particular life styles for certain disadvantaged youngsters that make it 
unusually easy for certain kinds of distracters to stretch the attentional 
phase out for them? Could we lengthen the attentional phase in certain 
learning situations by controlling the stimuli in them by focusing on the 
organization and maximize the chances of success? If you look at many of 
the materials available today, for instance, you’ll find many of them that 
will have two distract ors and each one distracts on a different base. 

If you’re trying to teach the kid form, don't foul him up with 
color. Make all the objects the same color so he doesn’t say that’s a 
triangle because each time he sees it, a triangle has been blue and circles 
have been red and squares have been yellow, but make all the objects yel- 
low so his differentiation is only on the basis of the thing you're try- 
ing to teach him. 

* I like this because what you’re saying is. that you're wanting to 
explore the determinants of initial learning. We're beginning to incor- 
porate into this, it seems to me, the way to analyze instruction in terms 
of the effects that may come from, particularly proactive inhibition 
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interference. Now we* re beginning to say what is it in this kid’s cog- 
nitive structure at this time that is brought into play when he is con- 
fronted with these kinds of stimuli so that we can predict how he is 
going to handle the stimuli. This is where I think teacher training 
programs need to be a part of translating the language and the liter- 

j 

ature of learning to instruction. 

* Aren’t we saying in a sense that we’ve got to make diagnosticians 
out of teachers? 

* Well, I don’t know whether we have to make diagnosticians out 

of the teachers, but somehow in the milieu of qualities that are possessed | 

by public schools there has to be a way to know something more about 
these youngsters than we know now. 

* May I add on to that! Diagnosis, as we used to perceive it, 
was giving children a series of tests before they or you did anything. 

But the proper diagnosis is to give them the task and you diagnose 
when they can’t do it. Then you really find out what you’re going to 
do because diagnosis in the other sense is doing the same thing that 
we say we shouldn’t do — predicting how they’re going to react when they 
get in the test. 

* I think that from the point of testing and examination our ed~ 
ucational processes have been characterized by looking for the exceptional 
on each end of the continuum. I’m thinking about a more functional sort 
of diagnosis that takes place continuously in the classroom. In the pre- 
scription of the learning tasks, teachers have to make some kind of 
evaluation of strength, of difficulty, of abilities, etc. 

* Well, this is the kind of thing that I’m not too sure about 
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Assessment has to do partly with appropriate learning styles 
as they relate to the task to be done and as they relate to the teach- 
ing style or the instructional mode that the teacher uses. So you 
begin to look at not potential as such, or not even strengths and weak- 
nesses, but rather styles. The assumption is that the kid can do it 
and you 1 re looking at how he does it best. So, if he can do it, then 
that’s not the strength? 

* Some research at Florida has shown pretty clearly that in 
terms of directiveness - indirectiveness of teachers on the Flander’s 
Interaction Analysis scale — that in abstract learning you get a con- 
sistent increase in increments of outcome for increased increments of 
indirectiveness. But in a concrete type of learning you obtain de- 
creasing increments of effectiveness with increasing increments of 
indirectness. This suggests something about strategy. 

* * A skilled teacher leads youngsters step by step through the 
solution of problems and takes each little move the youngster makes 
and then develops his question or suggestion on the basis of very small 
increments of change in behavior or just pieces of behavior. Unfor- 
tunately, we don’t look very often at the error the youngster makes to 
tell us what the malfunction was. I’m wondering if we can look at the 
errors of youngsters to analyze the quality of the learning in such 

a way that it tells us consistently more about the kid. 

* Another problem is related to: What is information intended 
to do? Are there some things that you can talk to kids about with no 
interest in finding out whether or not they remembered it? Perhaps 

it simply was germane to getting at what you really wanted them to do. 
For an instance, if you really wanted to develop the skill of using 
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reference materials, is it important what :hey look up? Is it impor- 
tant that they remember the name of the riyer? Now, if you ask that 
question you’ve made a judgement about his performance. These are 

I 

things that get in between. When I’m deve?Loping a child’s skill to 
use reference materials, I’m very interested in his order and how he 
makes his decisions on what he uses to locate a question or master a 
question. But after I think he has it, I like to give him questions 
that are confusing because this is how he :Ls going to have to use it 
anyway. You see, if the answer is already decided, then he doesn’t 
really need to have research skills. 

* A kid in school ought to be praised when he arrives at his 
point of error. 

* Yes! 

* Particularly in the less concrete areas. 

** Are we then saying, in terms of ou.r particular descriptions and 

analyses, that it's significant for the urban disadvantaged teacher to 
have a realization of the variety of characteristics which are present 
in the learning process of these individuals? 

* Yes. I think we have to add to it, though, one of the more 
critical problems — that there are certain kinds of basic knowledges 
about the learnings of youngsters that are derived, somehow or other, 
from their experiential background by the time they get to us at school 
that we just don't understand. And with some kids we’re not going to 
make the headway that we perhaps ought to make in terms of the real 
capabilities of many of these youngster?! until we have some better ideas 
about their background. We may luck out with some kids and not know 
why, and thank God we do that sometimes too. But I think we still need 
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some of this research into some basic parameters of learning., of 
perception that we've never questioned in these relationships quite 
so much. 

* I think this is important; but there needs to be, however, a 
movement to another stage in this recognition process. Otherwise we get 
into a continuation of the situation which research reveals for us that 
the individual continuously falls behind until he becomes three or more 
grade levels behind by the time he reaches the tenth grade. 

* We need to try the best we've got now and work around it. 

* Yes. What does the teacher do upon recognizing the fact that 
there are certain factors in the experiential background which do not 
render the individual capable of „ astery at the present time? 

* Well, this involves everything from analysis of the perceptual 
background the kid brings to the school with him to the style of cog- 
nitive operation. All of these things fit together, it seems to me. 

I don't think we know very well what the determinants of learning are, 
and also don't know very well the reinforcers. In most cases it's sort 
of a general agreement that nothing can succeed quite like success, 
but for some kids it seems that success really doesn't prompt them to 
do this thing again — whatever it is that they were successful at doing. 
Of course, I am speaking with reference to the urban disadvantaged. 

Our research reveals that approval on the part of the significant other 
person for these individuals is a great reinforcer in the learning pro- 
cess. They do it because of a personality from whom they want approval. 

* Frequently we don't know who the significant persons are. 

* It's not necessarily the teacher, is it? 

* No, that's what I'm saying. It may not be the teacher. 
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* This may be one of the secrets to the success of some of the 
tutorial programs where older youngsters have been used with younger 
youngsters. 

* That is true. It also implies that in our teaching of the dis- 
advantaged, it may become necessary to move beyond the classroom for 
the identification of that significant other person in the life of the 
individual. 

* It seems to me that if a child were to ask you: "How does a 

television set work?" there would be many different ways of responding 
to that question. There is a knowledgeable layman's approach to how a 
television works. There is a television repairman's approach to how 

a television works. There is a manufacturer's approach to how a tele- 
vision works, because it has to be put together in a certain way. Now 
all of these would be different. How does a teacher proceed to talk to 
children, or work with children, in terms of the example of how a tele- 
vision set works? If you get caught up in terminology, they won't 
recognize the television. An electrical engineer could bring in a 
television displayed on ten charts. You know the kids wouldn't know 
that it was a television. In the selection of strategies that you 
develop, you've got to consider how you start to deal with the infor- 
mation you've got. The reason is that you can approach a subject in 
different patterns, and each pattern has different implications for how 
you work with kids. I can tell you that I can work with some disadvan- 
taged kids who can't read and teach them how a television works. There's 

» 

no question about it. They may even know how it works, but they can't 
tell me because the language is not there. But they know. They can say: 
"This is for this." But they can't write it. They can't give me any 
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responses on a test. I can f t observe them fixing a television, but they 
can get a pretty good idea about how it work. 

* What have you observed now that you know that they know? 

They can tell you, you say? ' 

* Well, sort of. I can piece things together. I know their lan- 

guage is not as fluent as an engineer who knows about it, but I get a 
feeling that they understood what we were doing. Just like a circuit. 
There are certain terms in electricity that we can use to talk about it. 
But I can also use colors and say: "If you hook the red wire here this 

way, the light doesn’t burn and the bell doesn’t ring, so they develop 

/ # 

a feeling for it. If you're going to deal with circuitry, you’ve got 
to deal with it this way. Now granted, there are many gaps in their 
knowledge. But I’ve found.. the disadvantaged kids in the urban areas 
to be this way. Unfortunately teachers want to have everything con- 
sistent since official school guides are provided. This is the kind 
of thing we are all constantly faced with in' our training of people who 
work with kids. 

** All right, but most teachers are going to be confronted with 

these guides. How can we train the teachers to use these guides to 
answer the questions of a disadvantaged child? It seems like that’s the 
thing we have to train the people for. 

* It’s a good example to bring us back to that other condition too. 
Given that situation, you would assume that the teacher would know 
enough about the kid's styles that' emanate from his cultural background 
to know that he might learn from hooking things up himself, but within 

that same group of kids there might be kids who are going to learn 

< 

from those abstract charts as well. So, you’re not making the mistake 
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of taking a generalization and applying it psychologically to a whole 
group that is very different one from another. The similarities might 
be there but also the differences. 

* Content is also a means to an end as well as an end in itself. 
This question is at stake as far as our decisions about disadvantaged 
youngsters? 

* It’s also related to what we accept as evidence of content 
achievement. 

* Yes. Does our evidence of content achievement have to be so 
lasting? It might be that after a pupil demonstrates that he knows 
something by some comment he made to a question I asked him, I just let 
it go at that. Now, 3o 1 have to keep a record of the fact that he 
knows? These are, I think, largely unanswered questions. However, we 
approach teachers as if they have to have very specific answers to cer- 
tain questions in order to justify the fact that they have worked with 
the child a certain way. 

* That brings up another question about the appropriateness of 
the scope of their learning. 

* It also says something else to me. In the learning situations 
for the disadvantaged much of that which is verbal in its components 
should perhaps be transformed into motor skills, or in some instances 
into attitudinal learning. In other words, there’s saturation in many 
of our verbal learning experiences. Therefore, we ought to give more 
emphasis to attitudinal learning and motor skills. 

* However, you eventually run into the socially institutionalized 
problem of higher education and the demands that it makes in terms of 
verbal performance, even though they are sometimes quite arbitrary. 
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And at what stage and in what way can you make the transition from what 
I would call functional education, that we have been talking about, to 
the somewhat artificial demands that are made by higher education? 

* In many instances, the transition will not be made because the 
goals that the individual has set for himself do not necessarily include 
these. I have a typical example of the problem we’re talking about. I 
was in a situation in which we had representatives from Aberdeen Proving 
Ground lecturing on guns and the manipulation and the repair of them. 

The lecturer got a 90 millimeter gun at a 90 degree angle and couldn’t 

get it down. Two fellows who sat behind me — with a sixth grade education — 
who I’m sure couldn’t read a manual at all, touched me and said: ’’What 

is he trying to do?" And I said: "Depress the gun." They said: "Have 

him take a break. We’ll get it down." And they did! 

* Now, that’s social sensitivity! 

* Yes, it was. They didn't want to embarrass anyone but they knew ' 

how to get the job done., I'm saying that we have learned that if we pass 
down Darwin Street, which is the main street of the ghetto, and you ask 

an individual: "How do I get to the ship channel?" I would suggest that 

you not try to follow the verbal directions which he gives you. However, 
if that guy says: "Come on, I'll show you." he'll get you to the ship 

channel by the most direct route. The urban disadvantaged have learned 
to do some things that they cannot verbalize, 

** Are you saying that some of us seem to learn even abstract things 

in a motor way? 

* That's right, and this is why I'm saying that we need to find 



out how you teach some of the verbal learnings in the motor way. In ray 
own institution I had that feeling yesterday. I came down from the 
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second floor to the first floor and in every classroom I heard lectures. 

I saw no real action going on. It was a lecture situation and I had the 
feeling that there were a lot of lost man hours because these individuals 
could have been really moving, interacting in a way that the information 
would have been much more interesting and meaningful. 

* Even though I say motor, I’m really saying something about the 

teacher when I say how to teach or how a television works. She really 

has to know alternatives to knowing how a television works because, first 

of all, she has to tailor-make this instruction to every child in the class. 
What I’m really saying is that whenever you look at any teaching situa- 
tion, and it’s written in a manual, it will not reach our kids. Every 
time you get ready to deal with any instructional pattern, you’ve got to 
have alternative explanations because you’ve got to be able to compare 

\ s' 

it with something that they can relate to, or contrast it with something 
that they can relate to. 

* This is a kind cf diagnosis isn’t it? 

** Now, given these two points of how can I do what I want to do 

in such a way that I’ll do it economically and instinctively, are there 
any leads that we can give the teachers of time that will help them in 
this? 

* Yes, I think one definite one is to stop this lunacy of making 
them take Physics 101 and Chemistry 101 when they've got to teach general 
science, because, first of all, at no point in their college training do 
they learn about general science which is really a layman's approach to 
science for the most part. The teachers learn very specific things in 
geology, but kids don’t even know what a rock is when you’ve finished 
talking about it. In this whole training pattern we start dealing with 
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techniques before we’re ready. Techniques must grow out of your know- 
ledge of the subject — not that we're failing to provide techniques in 
a theoretical approach to subjects. 

* There’s a kind of gulf here too. One cannot observe that any of 
the recent developments in curriculum is the result of any particular 
application of a theory of curriculum. If you begin to talk about the 
theory of curriculum you can get lost real fast because I don’t really 
know whether there are very many. I don’t knox*. The most helpful mater- 
ial that I’ve read about curriculum was some stuff that Bill Fowler wrote 
in the IRDC Bulletin. He was talking about starting with the concrete 
and then moving forward with it in terms of object-action relationships . 
When you were talking about motor learning, it kind of jangled that bell, 
that perhaps here, within the arena of object-action relationships, exists 
both the opportunity to not only teach but also diagnose. If you can take 
the concrete object, and from the youngster’s manipulation of it and talk- 
ing about it — whatever little talk can occur — maybe one can understand 
better how he understands the object and then proceed in terms of how he 
understands the object. In terms of a class of 25, 35, or 40 kids I 
don't know exactly how you do this, and I don't think you do it with 35 
kids at once. 

* You can't do it I 

* We're right back to the point earlier about the organization of 
the school. I don't think you can do it with 35 kids at once either. 
You're talking about an individualized approach to instruction, and I 
can't see any way around it, and I can't see how you can do it in the 
organizations we have. 

* You mean a teacher can't individualize instruction at the moment? 
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* She can’t do that kind of thing for 35 kids. 

* That’s right. We train teachers now to teach 30 kids. 

\ * 

* We’ve always done that. 

* Not really. Not really. 

* I think B. 0. Smith’s research is closely related to this because 
he looks at the logic of teachers. The implication is that the instruc- 
tional pattern must grow out of what you’re trying to teach. You should 
explain something a certain way because you’re dealing with a certain 
object or a certain idea. Or, you contrast when you’re dealing with a 
certain idea because there are more contrasting examples than comparison 
examples. He found that the teachers’ moves were strategic when a young- 
ster asked a question. That brings out the way a teacher plans for the 
instructional act. A friend of mine did a very interesting informal study 
with lesson plans. 1 He gave teachers a task to do and asked them to thor- 
oughly prepare to. do this task with the group. He gave another set of 

L 

teachers the same task to do but gave them three minutes to prepare. It 
was interesting that in the group where there was no time for planning, 
there was a lot more interaction and there were more questions from the 
kids. It was more open. It was more dynamic. And in the other situation 
it was kind of closed and prescriptive because the teachers had already 
determined what those limited alternatives were going to be just for that 
special task. 

** It seems to me that we need to consider the question of what we 

can do for the individual prospective teacher to make him more functional 
in his setting as a teacher. I think that we are going to have to mimic 
the medical profession to a great extent in our work in teaching -by 
equipping the individual for certain roles and levels of performance. 
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In other words, are we talking about getting everybody ready to function 
at the same level when they leave us, or will there be levels of function- 
ing into which these individuals may go upon leaving us? 

* I had hoped we’d address ourselves to that question. It seems 

to me that we’ve systematically convinced teachers X it all we talk about 
is just a game because, after all is said and done, we spend most of our 
time lecturing. 

* Another word about my particular point of view. The real valuable 
physician would not spend his time drawing blood, making urinalysis and 
these sorts of things that lead to a diagnosis, ar.d a prognosis for that 
matter. 

He would say though if a urin a lysis did not jibe with other things 
that were consistent in pattern, he might want to go back and do it him- 
self to make sure that it was done because he knows how to do it, and the 
technician could have made an error, or they could have mixed bottles. 

There are certain things in teaching that are related to skills and a 
person must learn these things and how to do them. But there are other 
.things in teaching that are related to the situation and this is where 
your creativity comes in. How do you shift and call on a repertoire of 
skills that were not dictated before you got in the situation? 

* I was sitting here thinking as we talked about the various tasks 

in the learning situation. If we suddenly recognized that a pupil had 
run into difficulty, that he couldn’t master a given task, it seems to 
me that the teacher has to be the person who, when the machinery breaks 
down, has to come in and say: "What’s our next move?" I can’t see a 

teacher in a classroom with 20 students, let alone 35, being able to move 
along and check these with a prescription offered as to the next move, 
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and do all of the other kinds of things that we currently are asking them 

* / 

to do. 

* I’m not really sure of that. I can't remember who did the study 
but some of us were looking at classroom management control and came up 
with a generalization that the teacher who is the more effective controller 
in the classroom is the one who effectively uses some kind of peripheral 
vision \ that is, some person who has the skills to see a lot of things 
going on at once and controls these things as they happen. I think that 

it may be possible in a group of 20 to be far more individual than we 
have been in the pasti 

** It seems to me that the major implication of all the things that 

have been said up to the last point is that we need to focus on what the 
teacher herself should be aware of in the teaching situation. We’ve talked 
in global terms about strategies of teaching, and presumably she should 
have some sort of an understanding of alternative strategies that she has 
available to her. We implied that she needs to be sensitive to some as- 
pects of the environment *, for instance, the way in which she directs her 
discourse to given pupils within the environment , the way she uses local- 
ity in the environment — realizing that teachers have very fixed territor- 
ial segments. So presumably the teacher should be aware of some of the 
environmental constraints that effect her behavior. Now, what are the 
other sorts of awarenesses that presumably the teacher has to have in 
order to make on-the-spot diagnosis, to deal with the educational prob- 
lem that she thinks she has right then? 

* Let me suggest one in terms of the. context in which we’re speaking. 
It is the physiological state of the individual upon mental functioning. 
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I was thinking in terms of hunger, lack of rest, fear, all of these and 
the influences that these have upon the mental receptivity of the individ- 
ual. 

* I think too a kind of awareness of his own psychological state as 

a given individual is important for the teacher. 

* I recall a teacher in Milwaukee who has a little bowl on his 

desk, and he puts a blue flag in it when he's okay and that lets the kids 

know that they can interact easily with him and have fun with him and 
josh a little bit. But when it comes to the morning that he puts a red 
flag in the bowl, the kids know that they should approach him with caution, 
don’t bug him too much, that perhaps the last night was a tough night. 

* 1 think it's a good example in terms of a teacher having some 
awareness and letting the kids know that he’s human and has some human 
frailties. 

\ 

* I’m not being facetious, but there might be an extent to which 
this would suggest maybe that the kids ought to have flags too. 

* Yes, yes. 

* A recognition of personal states and an acceptance of the legiti- 
macy of them. 

* Well, we’ve all seen some teachers that had that kind of sensi- 
tivity as to what was going on with other people. 

** Can the ability to be sensitive to changes or the moods of the 

kids be trained in teachers? 

* Well, there’s a little bit of evidence that it can. 

* Someone made the point that one of the things that the youngsters 

i 

often needed to know the teacher often kept from them. Many times 
when the teacher approaches an inductive learning situation, she will 
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start providing the evidence and the different specific instances and 
then all of a sudden say: "Well, what's in common with all those?" 

rather than starting out by saying: "Now* ycu know there's one way you 

can look at a lot of specific instances and sometimes you see some com- 
mon things, and you can develop a generalization from this that helps 
you predict an outcome in a new situation." This is the inductive style. 
There is sufficient evidence to indicate that the youngsters will more 
likely learn a style if you give them some idea about what they are going 
to be learning. 

* Advance organizing? 

1 

* Yes, essentially this is it. Maybe the way you do this is by 
saying, "Now I'm going to say some things and I want you to question 
them," rather than starting out with some kind of ambiguity that you 
want them to pick out. You actually set the stage. There is some 
evidence that if the youngsters have a target that's not too different 
from yours, they may get the point a little bit faster. 

* Maybe it suggests too that the teacher ought to be aware of the 
direction of the discussion and the questioning and continually sum- 
marize? 

* Or teach the kids to summarize. 

* The teacher should know the different modes of questioning and 
different modes of presentation so that, in fact, the strategy is delib- 
erate. 

* I've been thinking of another area, and .while it’s not right 
on this, it does go back to what we were talking about earlier. A 
teacher is a diagnostician of the situation, and yet so much research 
seems to indicate that the teacher's expectations are very important. 
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If she knows the results of some of these diagnoses, her expectations 
are such that it doesn’t exploit the potentials the children may have. 

In other words, it sort of puts a ceiling on them. 

* There’s another aspect to this too. It is the problem of the 
application of programs and research. Programs get to be global appli- 
cations because somebody has tested, out a program and the research 
results are glowing and all this sort of thing. I think a teacher 
should be cautioned that she needs to think rather consistently about 
whether her pupils are enough like the pupils of experiment X or Y 

so that she can anticipate results like the others obtained, or that \ 

she’s enough like the teacher, or the community is enough like the 

community. 

** Would it be fair to say that much educational research is of 

a character that you can’t necessarily make the extrapolation to the 
underprivileged situation simply because it’s'been done in non-under- 
privileged situations? 

* Well, this would be one, but I still believe that sometimes when 
we say underprivileged, we still have such a great big net and we’re 
getting an awful lot of fish which aren’t altogether the ones we wanted. 

Because I teach in the inner-city or 1 don’t teach in the inner-city, 
doesn’t necessarily mean that there are uncommon problems among the 
children, or that they are altogether common problems. . I think the 
definition sometimes of the populations, or some samples we draw from 
them, are so hard to read out of the research that transferred to a new 
situation you really aren’t sure whether you’re working with the same 
type of individual. 
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I think if we're going to look at teacher education, we should start to 
look more carefully at the triggering devices in instruction. For 
instance, I've done some work with programming questions. The more 
programmed the question is the more you can determine the outcome, but 
as you program it you lessen the possibility of a broad approach to 
learning because you get an answer or the answer. You also limit the 
search. You limit the exploration because you are programming. How- 
ever, as you lessen the program, the possibility is extended that the 
children will learn a lot of things through the exploration, but you 
won't know what it is. For instance, I used to give kids a question 
for which there was no answer. It was a false question, and kids would 
come back to me and say, "I know it's not in this source because these 
sources deal with these kinds of things." They also looked in places 
that they didn't tell me about, but I felt that at that point it was 
just as important for them to know that you couldn't find it in the 
almanac. 

* We have used the same technique with kindergarten kids to in- 
crease their strength in facing frustrating situations. "What was 
John Kennedy's telephone number?" "Who invented the bathtub?" We 
found the kids were formulating and inventing answers as fast as you 
could invent questions. Some kids were really cowed by that possibility. 
I like your idea of triggering devices in the classroom, and if one is 
questioning, certainly others have to do with pacing, and timing, and 
using surprise as an instructional technique. 

» 

* An example of a type of question I like to use is: "How long is 
the Green River?" In many social studies classes this would sound like 
a very limited question, very pedestrian — that is if there was an answer 

in the social studies book. However, it has a lot of ramifications if 
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you start to look at the rivers around the world. There are "Green 
Rivers" in other countries. There are two in this country. You can 
then ask another question that goes along with it: "Is it longer or 

shorter than another river?" The answer is based on which one you 
choose. Another complication with this same question is whether you re 
looking at a general social studies book, a geography book, or a 
government publication. You may have different lengths to that same 
river because the sources use different techniques in determining the 
length of the river, and they did it at different times when the length 
of the river might have changed. The point is that this type of question 
is a triggering device. What a teacher does with it can be related to 
how much the teacher is aware of the possibilities. I used to give that 
kind of question to the kids, especially go-getter kids, and we used to 
have some of the biggest fights on what the answer was because these 

i 

kids would more than likely come up with different answers. Also if 

t 

one kid in the group would find out his competition was going to one 
source, he was going to try to find another source because he wants 
to be different from this guy. It also creates any number of approaches 
a teacher can use to get at the lesson. What are you teaching? Are 
you teaching research skills? Are you teaching the fallibilities of 
material, or sources, and this kind of thing? 

** it appears to me that the number of the illustrations we've 

given are permeated by the idea of process and the importance of 
awareness of the processes that are going on. At one stage I think we 
almost apologized for our attention to process. I wonder if we* re not 
saying that process in the education business is a very legitimate and 
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very necessary focus for teachers. 

* I think it’s a very necessary one, but I think teachers in train- 

ing have not been helped to look at a question as triggering many alter- 
natives to deal with the same message. I have put it to my class this 
way: "How do we determine which answer we want to use? Is it important 

that we decide on an answer? Does the answer have to fit into a certain 
context? Does it allow us to do something else we want to do, using any 
one of the answers?" These are definite different approaches, and I think 
another teacher could take a decidedly different approach and get at some 
important things. 

* The statement about process and the legitimacy of process in the 
classroom reminded me of our earlier remarks about the defense of self- 
analysis for teachers. It was made on the basis of the fact that the 
amount of self-understanding which is gained is the thing that makes the 
difference in the teacher's relationship to the kids. Maybe it's the pro- 
cess of self-analysis that helps the teacher who is continuously in this 
process to help kids explore themselves in the same kind of way. 

** This leads me to another question. Given the fact that there is 

a system operating in the classroom and it has its own little rituals and 
its own little devices for coercing the teachers and kids, to what extent 
should the teacher expose the nature of this system to the kids? As we 
said before, the teacher should be made aware of the system in which she 
is operating as a teacher so that she knows how she is thwarted by union 
perssures, by parental pressures, by principal's demands and so on. But 
how about things going on in the classroom? Now, should this be exposed? 
Should this be opened up? I mean, should we give away the secrets of our 
game to our kids? 
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* Yes, the kids should have the opportunity to begin to be able 
to analyze the situation for themselves and to look at the many ramifi- 
cations of it and realize the danger to them potentially of becoming 
conformists, or of becoming frustrated, or of becoming inhibited because 

I 

of that interaction. I don’t accept that notion of protective school- 

% 

manship. We need to betray our secrets to help the kid understand the 
environment in which he exists. 

* I feel the children already know a very great deal aboit it, 
that all the teacher would need to do is provide the opportunity and 
make it okay to talk about it. 

** However, a teacher is inclined to feel vulnerable isn't she? 

I mean, if she exposes the game? 

* Well, I don't really think that the teacher has too much to lose 

J 

in that respect. I think we’re armchair theorizing for the most part now. 
I think that if you bombed out with a lesson, and then to try to cover 
it with something and hope that nobody will ever remember that it was 
the bomb, is almost to propose a brand of hypocrisy that these kids see 
through immediately. 

* So you wouldn't stop to analyze why the bomb? 

* Yes, I would. If you confess that it was a lousy lesson and 

say: "I didn’t have much fun with it. How about you?" There's a much 

greater likelihood that they're going to respect this kind of analysis 
on your part because you've been truthful rather than hypocritical with 
them. 

* But it will increase the kind of skepticism referred to earlier. 

If you went through this kind of process with kids, skepticism would in- 
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* I think teachers should do it anyway. It’s tough on the ego, 

even for a person who thinks he’s pretty secure in developing this kind 
of thing, especially when you get to a point where all the young kids 
are challenging everything you say. , 

* I think you have to teach children that it is not always appro- 
priate to challenge and question. They have to learn when to do this 
and when not to. 

* This is what X was talking about in structuring the goals with 
them. They would have the idea ahead of time that I was going to make 
some outlandish statements, and they were to see what was wrong with 
them, or how to appropriately question them? 

* But you see, that’s another thing; I don’t want it guided. 

* You want them to discover the inconsistency or ferret out the 
problem themselves. 

* Once you have to talk about it, you can’t really explain it even 
though it’s happening. I want them to get this as we work with things. 
They would begin to look at things very quickly, and even though what you 
said is true, if I put limitations on it, then I’m not telling the truth 
anymore about being critical. 

* Why couldn’t you expose your own feelings and your own disquiet 

about the state of affairs that has developed and say to them: ’’Look, 

this, is my problem. Can you help me with it?” 

* Well, I never really got back around to that. I don’t know where 

I would take it. When it was close to the end of the year, I felt very 

$ 

good about the independence my kids showed, but had a few problems with 
other teachers and they were getting to be a bit of a problem for me. 
However, I had worked at getting them to this point, you know. 
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* That reminds me of the pervasive psychology about error that 
goes on in the classroom. We really do systematically teach kids, I 
think, that to make an error is wrong and somehow connected with evil 
and to give a right answer is good and just and holy. Therefore, the 
children are not going to expose themselves. They’re not going to take 
the risk of making an error and not getting the teacher’s praise for it. 
It’s extremely important for us to come back to that point of error 

and let the kids know that that’s great, that’s perfectly justifiable. 

We all make errors and that’s the point at which learning begins to 
take place. We need to perceive and describe maturity as, at least in 
part, the process of behaving in light of the consequences. It strikes 
me that that's not a bad definition. We’ve somehow or other got to 
guide kids toward this and the assessment of what it was we did and what 
the consequences of it are. This places them in an appropriate situa- 
tion. A part of the thing that is eventually going to be the goal for 

t 

almost all classrooms, whether in ghettos or not in ghettos, i.. some 
self direction of the learning process. 

* There are certain things the teacher ought to have in mind. 

One is that you continuously assess with the kids the on-going learning 
process. The other is that we ought to be aware of assessing the informal 
subterranean processes that the kids as a classroom are working through 
at the same time. 

*.* Okay, this leads me back to an earlier point made, and I’d very 

much, like to get, your reaction to this. We had a consortium with social 
workers and they made a point about social work that they thought could 
be relevant to education, namely that social workers . shouldn ' t satisfy 
their needs through their professional encounters. The advice to the 




social workers was to get their needs satisfied but don’t do it during 
working hours. Now, I wonder if we induce in our prospective teachers the 
idea that they are going to get their needs satisfied in the classroom 
with their kids, and then they use their children for these satisfaction 
purposes when, in fact, it's frequently dysfunctional. 

k 

* I don't think you can have a job in which you work most of your 
waking hours without your needs being satisfied in some way. I think 
that's unrealistic. I think the teacher needs to feel achievement, com- 
petency and satisfaction in the work, and that is a need that, if you 
can't satisfy it during your working day, it's very difficult to satisfy. 
And I think a big part of the problem of teaching disadvantaged pupils 

is that what the youngsters feed back to the teacher leaves her eternally 
dissatisfied. For example, the teacher uses every reading method known 
but can't even get their attention. 

* But that's a little different. You're talking about professional 
kinds of needs as they relate to the kids and the standard perceptions 

we have as to what satisfies teachers. It doesn't get at the issues like: 
"X need to feel power, or, I need to get continuous praise." 

* But I need to feel achievement. I need to feel competency. I 
need to feel I'm doing a good job. 

* You've got to define achievement pretty carefully, don't you? 
Almost invariably the situations differ, and what is the legitimate ex- 
pectation for achievement in one situation, can be quite different in 
another. Take a kid in special education. You're going to have to be 
able to go into that classroom and be satisfied with much smaller incre- 
ments of change over time than the teacher in an average classroom of 
some kind. That's one arena of expectations. 
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** I would like to caution us a little. I think we need to direct 

our attention to the accountability trend which parents of disadvantaged 
kids are very concerned about. I think one of the things in our whole 
training approach is that we have not built into it a sense of account- 
ability for what teachers do with kids in terms of some very definite 
kinds of feedback — that a part of the teachers rating of his activities 
has to be related to what happens to kids, not only in terms of percep- 
tions but in terms of what they can do. I don’t want to sound as if 
we're looking at achievement test scores because we aren't. But I do 
think that if we say we want to help the kids learn how to function with 
a problem, at least provide some experiences involving that kind of 
problem. I'm not sure you have to get a score on a test. I am sure, 
though, that if you had kids explore, some of those kids would pick up 
the system and go on with it. Even if you will not be able to predict 
what situation they're going to use it in, or where they're going to use 
It, or when, you do know that if they get a chance to use this over and 
over in a recurring pattern, they're probably going to make it part of 
their life-style. 

* There are increasing numbers of black people in my experiences 

who are telling white teachers in black schools to deal with skills and 
stay away from the affective because they have no business in it. If 
we're going to start talking about the socialization of black kids, we're 
going to have to start talking about how they should respond to their 
environment, and we don't have much business doing that if we're not 
black or if we don't know the experience ourself. Therefore, our only 
legitimacy is to teach specific skills in that situation. 
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* I think this is being said more and more and I think it is some- 
thing that we’ve got to deal with. 

* Is it that they do not want that area touched; or is it that I 
tell you not to touch the carburetor of my car because I feel you cannot 
deal effectively with it? 

* I think it’s both. 

* It’s not that 1 don’t want something done to my carburetor, but 

I don’t want you to mess it up, and I don’t have any confidence in your 
ability. 

* If it’s going to be messed up, let me mess it up. 

* Could we turn out new teachers who would know how to deal with 
a carburetor? 

, / 

* Yes. 

* Would they have to be black? 

* No, they wouldn’t have to be. A white psychologist asked me the 

other day: ’’Whatever gave you the idea that you could relate to black 

students any better than I could?” which to me was a very challenging 
question when I began to look at it. What kind of entree predisposition 
did I have that he did not have? He may have been more capable of actu- 
ally relating to the individuals than I. I’m saying, in a sense, that 

I don’t think the racial identity of the individual is significant in 
. >terms of whether he can or cannot relate. 

* I would say. in. a rational sense but not in a practical sense. 

I do know that I can relate to black kids better than most whites. 

i 

* , What about your relationship with white kids? 

* I think; whites can relate to some white kids better than I can. 

* Do some blacks relate to some black kids better than other blacks? 

’8$J 
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* Right, good. But given the social milieu that we have in this 
country at this present time, race is an important factor in dealing with 
kids. 

* Let’s don’t think of it as a constant. 

* That’s true. 

* / 

* It’s not a constant. 

* But it’s a real factor. 

* Now, that’s one I don’t want to subscribe to. 

* In the here and now, in the milieu that exists at the present 

time, isn’t race, at least, a product of the youngster’s expectation? 

r 

Part of that is surface. The first time he walks in and sees you, it 
may be that his past experiences suggested that if the person’s white — 

- I’m in for trouble. He may think that if the person’s black, it’s not 

✓ 

likely to be so bad. 

* The one reason why I’m asking that we take a careful look at the 
implications with regard to race is because what we’re actually saying is 
that the employers — the superintendents, the personnel offices, and the 
school systems — ought to make race a prime factor in the employment or 
the assignment of personnel, and I certainly would not like to go on 
record as favoring that. 

* Let me put the question a little differently. If, in fact, there 
are differences among blacks themselves and their ability to deal with 

» i * , „ r 

black kids, arid if some whites can deal with black kids, — question — ”ls 

it possible to discover what It is that works and then train this into 
* » 

teachers?" , ' •* >;i " : ‘ . ' 

* I don’t think In the pireserit climate we can because I think a lot 
of the things are being exaggerated. 
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* I think you can. I think you can identify the components that 
lead to the ability to relate in oertain situations and circumstances, 
and seek to reproduce those. 

* It doesn’t depend entirely upon the teacher. I don’t agree that 
we can reproduce them. 

** Well, if I buy that, of course, it means that there are unidenti- 

fiable characteristics which enable one to relate in situations but it’s 
a hit and miss proposition, and we can’t reproduce them. 

* Not necessarily. I think we were alluding to the notion that 

the initial acceptance or rejectio)* on the basis of skin color can be | 

transcended after some time together between pupil and teacher. 

< * 

* I don’t think we could generalize now in terms of the fact that 
the initial impact is based upon color. I think it depends specifically 
on the situation. 

* I think if I walked into a hundred places in New Jersey to teach 
sixth grade right now there would be a problem with race and color. I 
just don’t see how in the existing social climate you can say that this 
is not a factor. 

* I don’t think that we are trying to say that it is not a factor. 

We’re just wondering whether we can manipulate it and control it. 

* Or try to enable people to function in it. That’s going to be 

a .factor whether they’re black or white, or whether they’re working with 
black or white kids. That, I think, is our problem in training teachers. 

* To what extent have we tried to make the new teacher able to 
accommodate to this experiential fact of racial difference? How can you 
help peqple overcome the barriers that are naturally established? 
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* This is one of the problems that we* re going to have in getting 
teachers to focus on their purpose of being in the school in the first 
place. As you get away from achievement and skill factors, you get into 
more unclear areas of our purpose at school. You get into more disagree- 
ment with different groups on what you should be doing. But as you focus 
on what people expect you to do as a teacher for children, then you've 
got more agreement and you’ve got more general support. 

** . Are you saying that a professional mode for teachers could be 
defined in a somewhat precise instructional sense? 

* Sort of. Now, I’m not saying that it’s something that’s either 
or, but I am saying that in order to deal with teacher training you’ve 
got to have some idea of what people are going to be doing in classes. 

** This leads right into something that I hoped we would get to. 

I’d like very much to have some reflections or ideas about how we might 
go about, building the exemplar, the effective teacher in an inner-city 
school. I don’t know how to do this. There are lots of ideas that have 
been proposed about this, but I am at a loss because I don’t know how 

I could tell when a teacher is an effective teacher in an inner-city 
school. And I would like to know something about it. 

* I think white people have a kind of a fear reaction to a black 
caucus. I think that maybe an appropriate strategy to get at the kind 

of thing we're talking about is for white teachers to have white caucuses 
in black schools. They could then begin to examine themselves and their 
roles in the school and identify whether or not they accept the fact of 
being white or whether they’re guilt-ridden because they are, or whether 
they can be comfortable with themselves, and thereby come to some purpose 
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for their being in the school. We were caught in this kind of process 

in a school I was in recently* The idea of black caucuses for the black 

* 

teachers was an abhorrent thing for white teachers until they began to 
think of the possibility of the fruits of white caucuses for themselves. 

** The question is still with us. How can you describe a good teacher? 

You've got to first identify them. Then reach some consensus about whether 
or not this is a person that's functioning effectively. Then, describe it. 

Now, I know some of the literature on what a good teacher is, of course, 

V, 

and I know how fallacious it is and how inconclusive it is. That's why 
I'm looking for ways to describe teacher competency other than the usual 
kinds of things. I'd like to describe them in terms of analysis of learn- 
ing tasks or something like this. These may be more document able approaches 
to describing efficiency in teaching. I wondered, then, if others had 
been interested in this kind of approach to describing teaching. 

* T was talking to a woman from Israel this week who is director of 
a center for research there who is looking at the identifiable character- 
istics of successful teachers of disadvantaged kids there, both in the 
high school and in early childhood, but her response was that this is yet 
to come. They're in the process of doing it. I'm not aware of the spe- 
cific things that research has told us about those characteristics. 

There are a lot of opinions. The research that I've read suggests that 
it's the firm and traditional kind of teacher who fares the best with 
kids. 

* That doesn't help. Good teaching in this sense, like delinquency, 

* ^ 

is a functional geography in time. There must be a better way to describe 
teaching competency than this. I don't know of any but. . . 
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* One of the things that I get into when I deal with a class, 
especially if I’m teaching a social studies methods course is this. 

1*11 give the students a list of 20 words and I say: "I want you to 
teach kids to think. I want you to teach them to be flexible. I want 
you to teach them these 20 words. I want you to deal with how do you 
explain things to kids. What kinds of comparisons? What do you want 
them to do with these 20 words?" So I say: "Well, don’t let them get 

complex — 20 words that kids of this age should know. How are you going 
to approach it? Are. you going to give them all at one time, or are you 
going to divide them up into groups of five, or are you going to have 
them do sentences, or are you going to deal with the word? Are you go- 
ing to deal with other things as they deal with words, or are you going 
to try to relate them to something else? You do anything you like, but 
how do you teach the twenty words, and how are you going to judge whether 
or not kids have handled twenty words?" Now, in that way it helps me 

to push them into the techniques they use, how they organize, how they 
present things, how they get feedback, where they go after these 20 
words. Is there a rational system in moving from 20 words to another 
few words, or another activity? 

** You’re suggesting that we first agree on what the goals are and 

then describe the teacher in terms of' goals? 

* Yes,, sqijiewhaf . . But I am not hung up anymore on content, on 

scope, and on sequence. If you want anybody to know anything, the key 
question is: "How do you go about doing it?" Granted certain kinds of 

information require going about it in a different way, but if you want 
to teach anybody anything — if you want to teach them about income tax — 
how do you go about doing it ? 
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** Then you are identifying one of the crucial tasks in terms of 

education as teaching people how to learn. 

* Yes, how do you do it? 



** 



And in your particular instance the social science content just 



happens to be the vehicle. Because when we begin to talk about the 
relevancy of subject matter, it then raises the question — relevant to 
what and/or when. And it's pretty difficult for us to spell out specif- 
ically what is relevant in the life of each of these urban disadvantaged 
because it all depends upon where each of them is going. There are cer- 
tain aspects such as the art of learning, learning to learn, which are 
important for each of them no matter where he or she is going. 

* Learning to learn i •: one of the mediators of transfer, but it 
is a threshold kind of thing I suspect. 

* Yes, it is. 

** Yes, but you were saying you've been writing more and more about 

this business of content. And you're saying that there must be something 
that's almost precious that everybody's got to have. 

* Right. 

** Okay, then are you as strongly concerned about the process thing? 

* Well, I am but only to a certain extent and in a certain way. I 

just say to them: "Look, I'm going to be simple. Here are 20 words. If 
you want to teach these kids you know they're going to have to deal with 
words anyway." Then I evaluate them in terms of how effectively they ex- 
plain what they are going to do in terms of outcomes. I don't know whether 
you'd call it learning to learn or whether you would call it dealing with 
content, but I do know I can't talk about teaching until I get them to do 
something and give me reasons for making the moves that they make. 
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* Those are criteria of success? 

* Yes . 

* Okay. 

* Now, this can be defined in different ways. Whether they can 

repeat the 20 words, that’s one criterion. Whether they can spell the 
20 words is another. I don’t care which one you choose, but you’ve got 
to judge what you do in terms of what you said you wanted them to do 
with the 20 words. So, before I get complex, I like the prospective 
teachers to do a very simple thing. I even say: ”How long do you want 

this to last? Is it that you want him to be familiar with this word 
now, and if he needs it again to be able to go to the dictionary and 
deal with it, rather than memorize this word over ten weeks?” 

* I used this same basic idea with teaching the alphabet because 
this sounds so simple. What good is it to teach the alphabet? What 
does this mean? Does this mean you’re going to teach a pupil to recite 
it? Is he going to recognize the letters? Is he going to recognize 
upper case and lower case? Or what does this mean? Can he start with 
the last letter and go backwards? What does teaching the alphabet mean? 
It’s the same kind of thing I think. Earlier today somebody said that 
one teacher might be very rigid in the way they approach a problem or 
something in the classroom and another might be sort of loose, but they 
both get the job done. Now, that notion of getting the job done caught 
my attention right along the line 1 because it implied the definition of 

a criterion as evidence that a job had been recognized and had been 
accomplished. 

* . ■»* You see it more blatantly mishandled in a secondary school, and 
this is probably what’s contributed a great deal to the drop-out situation 



because someone down along the line has decided that these 20 words are 
the goal and come hell or high water they’ve got to learn these 20 words. 
If it’s only 19, it enables me to make some evaluations of the person. 

* That’s not what I’m talking about. 

* No. That’s not what I thought he was saying. 

* In essence then you’re saying ‘■hat you would like to evaluate 

content in terms of the degree to which it contributes to some end out- 

side of itself. Alsc, you think that, of the choices that could be 
made, there may be five choices that are equally good means to the learn- 
ing how to learn end , that is toward a process end. But, is there one of 
those five choices thht's a better choice for itself as a means to that 
end. I would ask: "Any 20 words, or are there some 20 words that might 
be richer to give to youi college class to get them to think about this 
than some other 20?" 

* I see a reciprocal relationship between the content and the 
processes for which you use it. If I read what was said, then there is 
also a necessity to relate it back into the lives of the children. 

* Now it’s a little bit different from what we typically do. We 
typically decide on the content and then we try to hook up kids in some 
artificial way to legitimize what we want to teach. What we’re saying 
is that we analyze very carefully what the kids are in depth concerned 
about and then relate the content to those concerns. 

* When dealing with teacher training though, I’m not so much 
interested in outcomes or the curriculum area as I am with teachers 

0 / ♦ 

getting a feel for how you. operate with some content when you want to 
achieve different kinds of purposes. Like X give a word like warm and 
I say warm emotionally. How would you get kids to get a feel for warmness 
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that is an emotional thing? How would you get them to feel warmness 
when it's always cold? I'm not saying that you've got to have a certain 
kind of outcome. I'm saying: "How would you approach this kid to work 

with this? I. don't really care what word you use.” 

* This is just what I want to say. As the individual goes into a 
particular subject matter area, he must have some guide lines for the 
selection of content. 

* You know, what I suspect usually happens in inner-city schools 
relates to your fears. I think you expressed fears about scope and 
sequence. My dissertation happened to be on a comparison of inner-city 
primary teachers as they tried to use a system-wide curriculum. Generally 
speaking, inner-city teachers omitted more and added less, which kind of 
suggests that they're making adjustments in the curriculum, but they're 
picking out what they think is most important and treating it. Inner- 
city teachers are giving kids less art opportunities and less music oppor- 
tunities, and they’re going to sit there and go on reading. 

* I don't know where we should begin, but I do know that as you 

approach kids, if you have a variety of approaches to the same thing — 
like teaching one word — they will see that one wcrd in relation to a lot 
of things that you won't know. I know that they then come away with 
something that's different than to say: "Warm is defined as,” and you go 

on and try to give them a series of analogies about warm. 

** Given the difficulty of defining precisely some of the more nebulous 

values that have been involved in our discussion, and given the possibility 

i > * ' ' x N * * * * , 

of defining certain kinds of academic output in somewhat mechanical ways, 
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do you think it really is reasonable to define a good teacher in terms 
of the output at all? Also, taking into account the fact that there are 
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many other influential variables like background, peer influence, etc., 

I wonder if, given our present condition right now, it’s not reasonable 
to talk about the pupil as a product and attribute that product to the 
teacher. We may, in fact, be forced to say that while this would repre- 
sent the ideal way of evaluating an educational system, it may be more 
practical to say, we would rather see how a teacher behaves and make a 
judgment about the model the teacher is exposing to the kids. 

* Well, there’s one thing you got there. We can only infer effective- 
ness of process from a product. I f m starting to believe now more and more 
that if I have approached a variety of alternatives with kids in trying to 
explain something — trying to get them to understand something — I might not 
check but one thing among 20 things that could have been checked, but I 
don’t know whether T can infer from that one product outcome that my whole 
process was effective or ineffective. This is the kind of thing that we 
have built into our system. But 1 still don’t think that we can be ab- 
solved of the responsibility of looking at a product from time to time 

and looking at our approach to it. If you really want to approach pronun- 
ciation of words, no matter what you do with it, there should be some way 
you check what you did with them or what you have them do. 

* One thing I did when I was teaching in a school in North Carolina 
was to demonstrate that 1 could take a word list and teach a content area 
by just exploring each word in a number of ways. What I would do with the 
word was to use it in different contexts. For instance, latitude as a 
concept' In geography provides an example. Some kids never did find out 
what I*d mean. I knew that, but there were one or two kids who knew exactly 
what I was talking about, and they could relate it. This is the whole 
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problem in teaching — that you cannot take a whole group with you as you 

expand, but it does not mean that you shouldn’t explore many alternatives 

/» 

that touch different people in different ways. . . . 
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Allen, W.H. and others. Effects of audiovisual materials on 
changing the attitudes of culturally disadvantaged youth . 

Los Angeles: University of Southern California, 1968. 

Purpose : To see how audiovisual materials create positive changes 

in the school— related attitudes. 

Method: 128 Negro and 88 white disadvantaged junior high school 

boys were shown 4 slides and interviewed by a young educated adult 
Negro . 

1. They were furnished a chance to choose or not choose what slide 
to view next. 

2. Allowed or not allowed to respond overtly into microphone. An 
attitude inventory was given before and after and to a control 
group. Data were analyzed by variance and t-test. 

Results : Only the multichoice format with active participation was 

significantly effective in producing positive shifts in attitude. 

* * * 

Atkinson, Richard & Patrick Suppes. An automated primary-grade 
reading and arithmetic curriculum for culturally deprived 
children. A Final Report , Stanford University: California 

with HEW. ERIC //ED 023 773. 

Dr. Suppes* work with computer assisted instruction (CAI) in 
teaching mathematics and initial reading in East Palo Alto, California. 
An individualized theory of instruction attempted to optimize the 
learning situation by manipulating such variables as the content, 
nature and sequence of presentation. This material contains the 
specific course content in the appendices . 

* * * 

Barritt , L.S . The auditory memory of childre n fro m different s ocio- 
economic backgrounds . Paper presented at the meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, February, 1968. 

Purpose : To find verbal recall of 102 high and low socioeconomic 

subjects in primary grades. * 

Method : Subjects tested on auditory memory on 4 levels of verbal 

structure: * 

1. Nonsense syllables. 

2. Nouns. 

3. Nonsense sentences. 

4 . Meaningful sentences . 

Responses were recorded on tape and scored. 

Results : 

1. Auditory memory is greater as language skill supplements memory 
capacity. Older children remember more units. 
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2. No significant interaction between task level and grade level 
nor between socioeconomic status and task level. 

It was tentatively concluded that youngsters from different back- 
grounds tend to use similar strategies at each of the levels for 
processing information. , 

* * * 

Barritt, L. and others. The immediate memory span of children from 
"advantaged" and "d isadvantaged" backgrounds . ERIC //ED 015957, 
June, 1968 9 p. 129. 

* 

Purpose : To measure memory spans of children. 

Metho d : Three groups of 1st and 2nd graders were asked to learn 

and recall sequences of words at 4 levels of conceptual difficulty. 

1. Two lower-class groups and one middle-class group. 

Results : 

1. Older learned better than younger. 

2. No significant differences in memory spans of students in each 
socioeconomic class. 

3. Meaningful memory tasks were learned more easily. 

* * * 

Bear, Robert Meyer and others. Social class differences in m aternal 
attitude^ toward the teacher and the school . A paper presented 
at the 75th Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, New York City, 1966. ERIC #ED 018 475., September, 
1968, p.p. 154-55. 

A research study of maternal behavior as it effects the child’s 
cognitive functioning, attitudes toward learning, and role conception. 
Responses to two tests were used to assess their attitudes and behav- 
ior. The subjects were 163 Negro non-working mothers of four year 
old children, from lower social status groups. (Middle class, upper- 
lower, lower-lower, and lower-lower receiving public assistance.) 

1. The lower class mothers showed an inability to cope with and 
little concern for problem-oriented questions about the schools. 
They defined their role within the school system as passive, 
ineffective, or defensive. 

2. These attitudes reflect the mothers* own school experiences, and 
in turn influence the lower class urban child toward a similarly 
passive or defensive relationship with his school. 

3. The findings of this study suggest a need for the resocialization 
of the entire lower class family. 

* * * 

Bell, R.R. l,, Lower class Negro mothers and their children, Integrated 
Education , 1965, 23-27. ERIC #ED 020 999, December, 1968, p. 99, 

„ , 1 * • 

A research report of the aspirations of 202 Negro mothers for 
their children’s future. 

1. Educators must be aware of the ecogeneity of the lower class and 
of the various non-school aspirational values that influence the 
children of this group . - 

h Us *' 
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Billock, H.A. The prediction of drop-out behavior among urban Negro 
boys , Houston: Texas Southern University, June, 1967. ERIC 

to 013 847. 

Research dealing with drop-out behavior dealing with urban Negro 
boys who confront conventional high school pressures. A child* s 
prior preparation for the school experience is of key importance. 

Attendance, grades, number of retainments, and participation in 
school activities were identified as the characteristic elements of 
drop-out behavior or attendance status. It was found that I.Q. , 
academic tools and readiness, self-image, peer adjustment, family and 
community status, family structure, and parental involvement, were 
the social cultural variations — variables effecting attendance 
status significantly. Differential responses to a common school 
environment were elicited from the socio-economically similar subjects; 
thus, contrary to most sociological thoughts, similar environments do 
not necessarily cause similar academic performance, and intra-class ^ 

academic differences do exist. It was found that school records and 
family structure variables apparently predicted early school leavers 
better and that the parental involvement and personal social relations 
variables appear to predict the late leavers better. 

* * * 

Blank, M. Cognitive gain in "deprived 1 1 children through individual 
teaching of language for abstract thinking , 1967. ERIC // 019346, 

October, 1968, p. 124. 

It was hypothesized that if an educational intervention program was 
limited to the development of abstract language, many other aspects 
of thinking would be facilitated. 

There were several assumptions: ' 

1. Individual tutoring. 

2. Short daily sessions for each child. 

3. Every task completed even if simplified. 

4. Fit individual needs. 

Method : 12 pre-school disadvantaged nursery students were 

matched for Stanford Binet and Leiter I.Q. scores - age and sex. 

Six got traditional treatment; two got individual attention but no 
tutoring; four (experimental group) got daily program tutoring. 

Results : Rapid, marked gain in I.Q. for the experimental group. 

N.B. Remarks : This seems to be an especially valuable piece. 

* * 4c < 

t 

Blatt, B. & F. Garfunkel, A field demonstration of the effects of 
non-automat ed responses environment on the intellectual and 
• social- competence of educable mentally re tarded children . 

Boston: Boston University School of Education. ERIC #ED 010 

289, April, 1967, p. 2. 

A research study conducted with children of low socio-economic 
status of pre-school age. A sample (N= s 74) was divided by random 
assignment into one control and two experimental groups, and provisions 
were made for an optimal nursery school environment. The program 
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lasted for three years arid a number of measuring instruments were 

employed to measure cognitive, non~cogn±tive and environmental 

changes in the children* 

1. The groups were no different at the conclusion of the study than 
they were at the beginning. 

2. No evidence was obtained to support the theory that intelligence 
scores can be improved. 

3. It was suggested that an additional effort should be given to the 
nature - nurture interactions, the time to begin interventions, 
and possible intervention models. 

* * * 

* 

Bloom, B. and others. Compensatory education for cultural deprivation . ' 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965. 

1. This book contains the results of working papers contributed by 
participants in the Research Conference on Education and Cultural 
Deprivation. 

2. There are two major sections: 

a. A report on compensatory education for cultural deprivation. 
h. An annotated bibliography on education and cultural depriva- 
tion. 

3. Based on research and the expertise of the contributors, many 
recommendations were offered in the first section. I have chosen 
to present these as a summary of this section and as the material 
most useful for our purposes. 

a. Each child should be assured of an adequate breakfast to 

help him begin Ms tasks — Iso a mid-day meal. These should also 
be provided in such a way that no shame is felt by the stu- 
dents. 

b. Each child should be given frequent physical examinations by 
nurses, doctors, ard dentists to determine special needs with 
respect to fatigue, diseases, and dental, visual, and hearing 
problems..^ If parents cannot provide this, the school and 
community must . 

c. No child should be subjected to feelings of inadequacy and 
shame because of lack of necessary clothing. The school and 
community must provide them if necessary. 

d. Nursery schools and kindergartens should be organized to 
provide culturally deprived children with the conditions for 
their intellectual development and the learning-to-learn 
stimulation which is found in the most favorable home environ- 
ment. 

e. A national commission composed of teachers and other special- 
ists should be created to co-ordinate and to develop curricular 
guidelines, materials and methods for this special type of 
nursery school-kindergarten. 

f. The teachers for this new type of nursery school -kindergarten 
. should be carefully trained- for. the very specific set of tasks 

they must assume.; Essentially, these teachers should be 
strained to do for many children what very good parents can do 
for a small number of their own children . 

g. The parents must, be sufficiently involved in the school to 
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understand its importance for their child and give support 
and reinforcement to the tasks of these special schools • The 
parents should be so committed to this type of school that 
they are willing to do everything possible to insure the 
continuity of the child's school experiences. 

h. Evidence should be obtained on each child at the beginning 
of the first gr^de to determine the levels he has reached 
with regard to perceptual development, language development, 
ability to attend, and motivation for learning. 

i. In each school, there should be a number of approaches to 
introductory learning, and each child should be placed in 
the approach which is most appropriate for him. 

j. The emphasis in the first 3 years of elementary school 
should be on the development of each child with careful 
evaluation records of his progress toward clear-cut tasks 
and goals. In these years, the child should not be foiled 
or expected to repeat a grade or year. The. careful sequen- 
tial development of each child must be one of continued 
success at small tasks . 

k. A national commission of teachers and other specialists 
should be created to co-ordinate and to develop the curric- 
ular guidelines, materials and methods for the first 3 years 
of elementary school for culturally deprived children. This 
conanission should develop several alternative approaches to 

• the problem and should evaluate the effectiveness of such 
curricula . 

l. The teaching staff of the first 3 years of school should be 
carefully selected and should have many opportunities for 
in-service education on the curriculum problems of these 
years. They should be so organized that they can provide 
continuity and sequential development for each child. They 
should regard their central task as helping each child master 
the fundamental skills in language, reading, and arithmetic 
as well as developing a general skill in learning itself. 

m. Since the home is so Important in the work of the schools — 
especially in elementary school period — every effort must be 
made to strengthen the relation between home and school. 
Parents must be involved in such a way that they can under- 
stand the importance of this level of schooling and so that 
they can provide support and reinforcement for the learning 
tasks of the schools. Both teachers and parents must come 
to understand the ways in which the learning progress of all 
children is a dual task involving home and school. 

n. For culturally disadvantaged children who have not had the 
benefits of a revised curriculum in the first years of school 
there should be an all out effort to halt the cumulative 
deficits in learning achievement at the later grades. While 
this is likely to be increasingly difficult as the child gets 
older, every resource should be available to the teachers at 
these levels. If it is necessary to sacrifice some aspects 
of the curriculum in order to bring these children to higher 
levels of achievement, the emphasis should be on the language 
development of the child, reading and arithmetic. 



o. Especially in the early years of school all children must 
learn under the most positive set of human interactions. 

Where possible, teachers should ba chosen because of their 
ability to help young children and because they can be warm 
and supportive to all children. 

p. Integration will contribute most effectively to better 
attitudes and relations when there are a great variety of 
ways in which children of both races engage in common 
activities on a one-to-one basis. 

q. Negro students must have up-to-date occupational information 
and more educational and vocational guidance. 

r. A major effort must be made to identify, by the beginning of 
secondary education, a sizable group of deprived students 
who can, with appropriate continual effort on the part of the 
school* be enabled to complete secondary education success- 
fully and begin higher education. These students must be 
offered special instructional programs, tutorial help as 
needed, increased counseling, and help on the basic skills 
and tool subjects. 

s. Culturally disadvantaged adolescents who are having great 
difficulty with the regular school curricula should have a 
school program which emphasizes the basic skills of language 
and reading and they should be permitted to specialize in an 
area in which they are especially interested. 

t. For these youth, there should be work-study plans in which 
students can learn in relation to the work. This requires 
very effective co-operation between schools, industry, and 
public agencies. 

u. For all youth, and especially for the culturally disadvan- 
taged youth, there should be peer societies which have 
continuity over the age period 14-19 and which provide 
opportunities for social relations, service others, and the 
development of meaningful value patterns. Such peer socie- 
ties, may be organized by appropriate community agencies with 
the co-operation of the schools. 

The following summary is the pertinent information in the second 

section of this book and has to do with school programs and 

personnel. 

a. "A number of experimental school programs for deprived 
children at pre-school and later school levels have been 
initiated recently. Results of many of these programs are 
encouraging and indicate that curricula can be developed 
which can overcome many of the deficits which deprived child- 
ren have. Preschool projects which emphasized development 
of future-time orientation and other readiness skills have 
shown promising results. Marked increases in intelligence 
test scores have been clearly demonstrated in these preschool 
programs. It seems very likely that youngsters who have 
had such preschool experiences will be much more ready for 
the usual elementary school program, although reports of 
performance in elementary schools of children who have been 
through preschool programs are still not available because 
these projects are so recent." 
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b. "Projects during elementary school and junior high school 
have also been initiated and results reported. As in the 
case of the preschool programs, the performance of these 

' children improved when the curricula and material were 

adapted to the children* s states of readiness and provided 
the skills and experiences they lacked as would be expected 
in light of the cumulative deficit phenomenon, more effort 
and expenditure is required to help children as they become 
older. However, even at the junior high school level some 
success has been reported in raising achievement and aspira- 
tion level of selected children from low-status homes." 

c. "Research on attitudes of teachers toward disadvantaged 
children generally shows more negative evaluations of these 
children than of middle-class children. Since difficulties 
are often encountered in teaching deprived children, many 
teachers attempt to transfer from *difficult* schools and 
often blame parents and children for classroom difficulties. 

The attribution of blame and lack of rewards received by 
these children in school in addition to the many other handi- 
caps these children have, further interferes with successful' 
learning and teaching. In experimental programs which pro- 
vided teachers with curricula more suited positive attitudes 
regarding the children and resulted in less teacher turnover." 

* * * 

*s, 

Board of Education, Hoboken, New Jersey. Assimilation through 
cultural understanding . ESEA Title III — Part II, Narrative 
report. Application for continuation Grant. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., 1968. ERIC //ED 024 712, April, 1969, p. 111. 

1. This describes a project by the Board of Education of Hoboken, 

New Jersey for improving the assimilation of Puerto Rican and 
foreign born students. 

2. It includes: inservice teacher education, community programs, 

curriculum development, special school programs, and staff visits 
to Puerto Rico. 



* * * 

Boger, R. Head Start teachers - ethnic group membership and attitude 
toward child behavior . some relationships . Paper presented at 
the American Educational Research Association annual meeting. 

New York, February, 1967. ERIC //ED Oil 884, November, 1967, p. 85. 

Purpose : Teachers of disadvantaged from different ethnic origins — 

how do they differ? 

Method : Minnesota Teacher Attitude Test and other attitude scales ^ 

were given. 

Results : 

1. Negro and Mexican- American were more eager and optimistic than 
Anglos . 

2. They were more authoritarian than Anglos also. 

3. Negroes saw student behavior less environmental and more biogenic 
than Mexican; and Mexican more than Anglos. 

. * * * 
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Bressler, Marvin & P. Wilcox* Participant-observational study of 
the Princeton summer studies program for environmentally 
deprived high school boys . Princeton: Princeton University, 

1966. ERIC //ED 010 416, May, 1967, p. 10. 

A description of a summer program for 40 high school sophomore 
hoys (predominantly Negro) who were counseled, guided, and instructed in 
such subject areas as literature, science, and art. 

1. Many of the student participants exhibited increased academic 
proficiency, better attitudes toward learning, and greater 
participation in school and community activities. 

* * * 

Brown, R. & E. Henderson. The Fa ctor structure of variables used in 
the ^ prediction of performance of college students from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds . Paper presented at the meeting of Educational 
Research Association of New York State, November 13, 1967. ERIC 
#ED 024 717, April, 1969, p. 111. 

Purpose : Project APEX — to demonstrate that 24 disadvantaged students 

with college potential can succeed in a special university program. 
Method : The subjects were given 3 months of college preparatory in- 

struction prior to admission to a special program at New York Univer- 
sity. 

Results : The factor analysis showed that the students* performance 

is a function of the interaction of intellectual and personality 
characteristics . 

Suggestion : Continued emphasis should be placed on the importance of 

motivation and personality in the college achievement of disadvantaged. 

* * * 

Cantwell, Z.M. An exploratory study of the development of more 

effective testing programs for students in differing cultural 
backgrounds . Brooklyn: City University of New York, 1966. 

ERIC //ED 010 246, March, 1967, p. 3. 

A report on the predictive ability of two intelligence tests on 
a cross-cultural sample. The standard progressive matrices and the 
D.48 tests were administered to 1,579 girls in grades 9 through 12. 

Other tests scores were obtained from student records. 

1. Neither of the tests validly predicted performance levels, nor 
did they differentiate between the ethnic groups. 

* * * 

Carton, A. Basic speech improvement program for disadvantaged 

pupils in non-public schools — regular day schools . New York: 
Center for Urban Education, 1966. ERIC //ED 011 024, August, 

1967, p. 59. 

An evaluation of the quality, feasibility, and appropriateness 
of a non-public day school speech improvement program. It was found 
that the program suffered in problems of personnel recruitment, dif- 
fering interpretations of objectives, large classes, and a lack of 
integration into the regular school program. 

. * * * 
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Chamberlin, G.L. & C.D. Catterall. ‘'Acceleration for the overage 

potential dropout,*’ Phi Delta Kappan , 1963. ERIC #ED 020 229, 
November, 1968, p. 127. 

Purpose : To see how successful an experimental program in which 25 

overage underachievers completed 7th and 8th grades in one year. 
Method : Tested them with a Metropolitan xhievement test. Obtained 

ratings from high school counselors for their 9th and 11th grade 
performance. 

Results : Most students in the group benefited and school costs were 

reduced . 

* * * 

Chandler, B.J. & F.D. Erickson. Sounds of society , a demonstration 
program in group inquiry . Evanston: Northwestern University, 

1968. ERIC to 018 522, September, 1968, p. 164. 

Research study made to analyze the cultural differences and 
their influence on the behavior and language of lower class Negro 
and middle class white youths. Eleven inner city Negro groups and 
seven suburban white groups of 15 to 19 year old youths met separately 
once a week for ten weeks. 

1. The language style of the innfer city groups was characterized as 
more restricted than that of the suburban sub-sample and suggest- 
ed a relatively high context. 

2. The inquiry process of the inner city groups was described as 
non-linear because they characteristically presented propositions 
as conclusions at the beginning of the inquiry sequence. 

3! Groups shifted between the use of relatively restricted and 
relatively elaborate language codes . 

4. The Negro’s dialect may not alone be responsible for his cognitive 
deprivation, because a restricted language code did not seem to 
preclude abstract and sophisticated inquiry. 

sfe * * 

Chattanooga Fubiic Schools . Proj ect for the inservice preparation 
of teachers for the desegregation of selected school faculties . 
Chattanooga Public Schools, 1967. ERIC //ED 024 737, April, 1969, 
p. 114. 

1. A program for staff desegregation through interracial team teach- 
ing in 16 schools used 3 methods. 

a. Workshops for teachers and principals before school opening. 

b. Planning and evaluation sessions during school year. 

c. On job training in daily sessions with resource teachers. 

2. Information was disseminated throughout the area. 

Results : 

1 . Comfortable interracial relations developed among teachers on 
teams . 

Success of team teaching procedures. 

* * * 
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Chess, S. and others. Social class and child-rearing practices. 

Paper for A.P.A. Divisional Meeting, 1967. ERIC //ED0J.6722. 

July, 1968, p. 120. 

Topic : Research with a group of 3 year old children with American 

born middle class parents and a group of 3 year old Puerto Rican 
children from working class homes. 

Results : 

1. In response to certain cognitive task performance demands, middle 
class children were likely to engage in task performance behavior 
and were more verbal than the lower class children. 

2. There were differences in the kinds of verbal characteristics of 
the two groups. 

3. Puerto Rican families do not emphasize task mastery and stress 
verbalization for social reasons only. 

Implication : If lower class disadvantaged children are to achieve 

in task-oriented middle class society, then knowledge of these behav- 
ioral and attitudinal differences must be accounted for and perhaps 
even eliminated by the schools. 

* * * 

Clark, E. "Culturally disadvantaged boys 1 and girls’ aspirations to 
and knowledge of white-collar and professional occupations, ” 

Urban Education . Spring, 1965, ERIC //ED 024 697, 

April, 1969, p. 109. 

Purpose : To determine the extent Negro boys and girls in a New York 

Higher Horizons school to which they differed in their aspirations to 
white-collar and professional occupations and in their ability to 
identify these occupations. (165 boys and 139 girls) 

M ethod : They were asked to make a choice between the various occupa- 

tions and were given 18 plates of the Vocational Apperception Test to 
find their ability to identify an occupation and its locus of per- 
formance. Data were analyzed in relation to high and low academic 
achievement . 

Results : Girls expressed professional or white-collar goals more 

readily than boys, but appeared less realistic in their aspirations 
in terras of academic -achievement. 

Boys - 59% of academically achieving boys did not express a level of 
aspiration comparable to the girls. This fxnding questions the impact 
of schooling, even in a Higher Horizons school — on the aspiration of 
Negro boys. 

* * * 

Cockrell, W. & R. Johnson. Standard oral English , tenth grade , 
instructional guide . Report No. LACS-Pub . -ESEA-3-4 . Los 
Angeles City Schools, Division of Secondary Education. ERIC 
to 027 351, July, 1969, p. 117. 

Points : This guide (developed with ESEA Title I funds) outlines an 

oral English program to help Negro students eliminate nonstandard 
pronunciation and usage in their speech. The first part consists of 
three lessons to motivate the students, which develop particular 
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concepts about language. The second and third parts contain pro- 
nunciation and usage lessons which deal with one item of linguistic 
interference and give the student an opportunity to use standard 
English in a particular situation. Each lessen has three or four 
follow-up activities, which are designed as 10 or 15 minute activi- 
ties to be presented following the basic lessons. The guide also 
contains an outline of the characteristics of Negro dialects, general 
teaching suggestions, and a brief bibliography. 

* * * 

Cohen, H. Motivationally oriented designs for an ecology of learn- 
ing. Paper presented at AERA Symposium on application of 
Reinforcement Principles to Education, New York, February 17, 
1967. ERIC #ED 022 802, February, 1969, p. 114. 

1. Educational program for 28 adolescent delinquents at a training 
school for boys. 

2. Individualized programmed instruction and a system of extrinsic 
learning reinforcements were the basis of the program. 

3. Points exchangeable for money were given and the students were 
to pay for their support or go on relief. 

4. Public announcing of success was also used as reinforcement. 
Results ; Average increase academically was 1.89 grade levels on the 
Stanford Achievement Test and 2.7 grade levels on the Gates Reading 
Survey. They also increased in IQ ratings. 

* * * 

Cohen, S. w Some learning disabilities of socially disadvantaged 

Puerto Rican and Negro children," Academic Therapy Quarterly . 

ERIC #ED 022 818, February, 1969, p. 116. 

1. From the findings of tests on discovering learning disabilities 
in Puerto Ric^-i and Negro students, perceptual dysfunction is 

' pointed as a major causal factor in reading problems. 

2. It is felt that environmental influences are the likely deter- 
minants of perceptual dysfunction. 

3. Corrective teaching must be specifically appropriate to lower 
class rather than middle class pupils. 

* * * 

Coleman , Alwin B . Schoo 1-r elated attitudes and behaviors of p arents 
of achieving adolescents . Ann Arbor: Michigan University, 1966. 

ERIC #ED 010 607, July, 1967, p. 5. 

A comparative study of parents whose sons were successful in 
high school to determine the attitude among lower-working class 
parents and upper-middle class parents. 

1. Lower-working class parents' behaviors were common to those of 
upper-middle class parents* in the same community. 

2. Lower-working class families, whose sons were successful in 
school, had family characteristics similar to those of the upper- 
middle class. 



* * ^ 
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Commission on Civil Rights. A time to listen , a time to act ; voices 
from the ghettos of the nation ’s cities . Washington, D.C. : 
Commission on Civil Rights, November, 1967. ERIC //ED 019331, 
October, 1968, p. 121. 

Testimony before the Commission: 

1. Ghetto residents, officials, police, teachers, community and 
civil rights workers -all from large cities testified. 

2. Ghetto residents expressed a sense of frustration, hopelessness, 
fear, and anger. 

3. Government has been., ineffective in regulating racial discrimination 
and exploitation. 

* * * 

Conners, C.K. & B. Eisenberg. The effect of teacher behavior on 
' verbal intelligence in Operation Headstart children . Baltimore : 

Johns Hopkins University. ERIC //ED 010 782, July, 1967, p. 51. 

A report of classroom observations taken on four occasions by 
four different observers which were scored for such content charac- 
teristics as amount and kind of communication with the children, 
stress on obedience or intellectual values, and physical-motor skills. 
These scores were compared with the children’s intellectual growth 
during the six week program as measured by the Peabody Picture Vocab- 
ulary Test. 

1. Children were found to respond positively to teachers who concen- 
trated on intellectual activities, but showed little verbal 
growth in classrooms where the teachers stressed "materials and 
property." 

2. When there were- many teacher communications, I.Q. increased, 
although those communications that were corrections and obedience 
directives produced a smaller increase. 

3. Teachers who were scored as 1, active, varied, and flexible, also 
contributed to intellectual development. 

Results : Suggest that when children are rewarded by a warm teacher 

response they adopt the teacher’s values. 

* * * 

Conyers, J.E. and others. Black youth in a southern metropolis . 
Atlanta: Southern Regional Council, 1968. ERIC //ED 018 518, 

September, 1968, p. 163. 

A report on a questionnaire submitted to 688 students from five 
all-Negro high schools in Atlanta. 

Some generalizations made by the students concerning their 
environment : 

1. 34% of the students listed dissatisfaction with neighborhood 
facilities and services. 

2. 7 out of 14 aspects of city life received negative responses from 
1/3 or more respondents. 

3. More than 25% desired substantial or total change in themselves. 

Ambivalence and contradiction in the responses suggest a sense 
of confusion and transition among Negro youth in Atlanta. 

* * * 
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A cooperative plan for the invention , demonstration , and evaluation 

of innovative practices among urban , suburban , and rural schools . 
Rochester, N.Y. : Genesee Valley School Development Association, 

.January, 1967., ERIC #ED 023, 741, March, 1969, p* 109. 

1. This is a proposal for a regional cooperative educational effort 
submitted for ESEA funding. 

2. Purpose of project: Improvement of education and coordination 

and communication of innovations throughout the region. 

3. One important feature: The development of invention and demon- 

stration units of 16 urban, suburban, and rural schools. 

a. Concerned with intercultural understanding, pupil team 
' learning, team teaching, and independent study. 

* * * 

Cooper, D. A candy-handy approach to faster learning . Southern 

Education Report, 1967. ERIC //ED 020 233, November, 1968, p. 128. 

1. The education improvement project (EIP) is a 5 year plan for 
children from infancy to 14 years. It is voluntary. 

2. Begins with testing from birth. 

a. Deceleration of growth starts at 18 months. 

3. Educational phase begins in nursery school for 2, 3 and 4 year 
olds. 

4 . Special techniques : 

a. Based on concrete experience. 

b. Behavior modification. 

5. Also makes special efforts to keep students in school and has a 
• "future parents" program for potential teenage dropouts. 

* * * 

Cramer, M. and others. Social factors in educational achievement 

and aspiration among Negro adolescents , Volume I. Chapel Hill : 
North Carolina University, 1966. ERIC //ED 010 837, August, 1967, 

p. 11. 

i v 

A study attempting to label the demographic correlatives of 
educational performance levels in the 11 ex-Confederate southern 
states to find out whether the same variables predict performance for 
both Negro and white students. The wide range of possible predictor 
variables was examined. 

1. The best predictors of the level of absolute. Negro and white 
performance were found to be: 

a. Interrace median adult education. 

b. Per-pupil expenditure, 

c. Population per household. 

2. Median education, expenditures, and percentage in agriculture 
ranked high as the predictors of the relative performance of 
Negroes . 

* * * 

Cramer, M. and others. Social factors and educational achievement 

and aspirations among Negro adolescents , Volume II . Chapel Hill: 




North Carolina University, 1966. ERIC #ED 010 838, August, 1967, 

p. 11. 



A study of the educational goals and plans of adolescents in four 
southern states, with particular attention to Negro youth. Nearly 
16,000 boys and girls from 7 counties in Alabama, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and Virginia were surveyed by means of a questionnaire. 
Additional background information was obtained from school records 
for many students. 

1. About 40% of the white sub-sample, but only about 20% of the 
Negro sub-sample planned to attend college in the year after 
high school graduation. 

2. Less than 10% of the total sample indicated they might enter 
college at a later date. 

3. That part of the sample planning to drop out of high school 
before graduation included approximately 25% of the Negro boys, 

17% of both white boys and the Negro girls, and 14% of the white 
girls , 

* * * 

Crandall, V.C. & W. Katovsky. Parental antecedents of one motivation- 
al determinant of intellectual achievement behavior , 1967 . ERIC 
#ED 020 223, November, 1968, p. 126. 

Purpos e: To relate the interaction between parent and child to the 

child’s sense of responsibility for his own actions. 

Method: One study tested 42 children from 7 to 12.5 years old; the 

other tested 40 2nd and 3rd and 4th graders. They were tested on an 
achievement responsibility scale. Their mothers were rated on affec- 
tion, protectiveness, and discipline. Fathers were also rated. 

Results : 

1. Parents with supportive, positive relationships foster beliefs in 
self -achievement in children more than parents with punitive, 
rejecting and critical relationships. 

2. Father-child interactions influence the child’s internal-external 
control more than mother-child relationships. 

* * * 

Cuggenhein, F. Self-esteem and achievement expectation for white 
and Negro children . Curriculum Report. New York Board of 
Education, N.Y. Bureau of Curriculum Research, May, 1967. 

Purpose : To study the relationship between self-esteem, academic 

expectations, and ethnic group membership in a N.Y. City elementary 
school. 

Method : The subjects were 162 6th grade students who were tested 

with 2 projective tests and 1 specifically designed achievement test. 
Results : There was no racial difference in self-esteem but Negroes 

had more negative attitudes toward school. 

1. The Negroes' level of aspiration dropped after failure. 

2. The gap between aspirations and achievement was significantly 
greater for Negroes than whites. 




Author’s suggestions : 

1. Create positive Image of Negroes among white children. 

2. Human relations courses for teachers should be research-based 
and pinpoint reasons for Negroes’ negative attitudes. 

3. Curriculums should provide successful academic experiences. 

4. Guidance programs should clarify the relationship between means 
and goals. 

* * * 

Datta, L.E. and others. Sex and scholastic a ttitude as va riables in 
teachers * ratings of the adjustment and classroom behavior of 
Negro and other seventh grade students . 1966. ERIC #ED 028 206,. 
August) 1969. 

Purpose : To isolate the relationship between sex and scholastic 

aptitude to teachers* descriptions of the adjustment and v lassroora 
behavior of Negro and other seventh grade students. 

Procedure : 

1. A sample of 153 students was drawn from a northern Virginia sub- 
urban community. 

2. This sample was given the California Mental Maturity I.Q. Test. 
Findings : 

1. The effect of race tended to be contingent on scholastic aptitude 
and was clearly not dependent on sex. 

2. Teachers* descriptions of higher I.Q. students showed little or 
no difference for race, i.e., Negro and other . 

3. The lower I.Q. Negro student was considered to be maladjusted 
more likely than other students with lower I.Q. 

4. Too, the lower I.Q. was seen as more verbally aggressive and low 
in task orientation than other children. 

5. Boys were described as more maladjusted, more verbally aggressive, 
more introverted and less task-orientated than girls, 

* * * 

Davidson, H. and J.W. Greenberg. Traits of school achievers from a 
deprived background . New York: City University of New York, 

May, 1967. ERIC //ED 013 849. 

Research conducted to determine the cognitive affective motiva- 
tional and physical characteristics of high achieving students from 
a deprived environment, including the relationship of the student’s 
sex to his achievement status. Involved were 160 ten year old 5th 
grade Negro children. 

Findings : The self and teacher appraisals correlated most highly 

with the students' achievement status. High achievers were more stable, 
self-realizing and cautious in their thinking. They were more 
successful than the low achiever at those tasks requiring verbal 
information, conceptual abilities and cognitive skills. Thus, the 
high achievers surpassed the low achievers in those abilities and 
skills traditionally emphasized in school. They did not surpass them, 
however, in linguistic complexity, creativity and curiosity. Organ- 
izational skills, formal language and emotional anxiety were some of 
the problem areas common to both groups. The school must be careful 
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not to ignore these strengths and weaknesses and should develop 
cognitive and egc competence in both low and high achievers - 

* * 

Davison, U.M. Equality o£ edu cation opportunity in the north : £ 

rev iew of some pertinent data. September, 1966. ERIC #ED 
01114C, 

Research as per title utilising data from. 12th grade and 6th 
grade classes by James Coleman. Questions under consideration were: 

1. Is there instructional cost differential due to race? 

2. What is the proportion of whites in classes comprised of both 
Negroes and whites? 

3. Are there real differences between Negro and white achievements? 
Findings : 

1. Money spent for the primary and secondary education of Negro 
children was greater than for white children. 

2. The range of expenditures on whites was greater then for Negroes. 

3. Negroes sere more segregated in elementary schools than in 
secondary schools .. 

4. Both Negioes and whites tended to do better in classes vith a 
higher proportion of stfhite ctuaents. 

5. Nonverbal, verbal, reading, mathematics , self-concept and control 
of environment variables were high'.y correlated with achievement. 

6. Negroes were behind whites in education despit: > the fact that the 
upper ability levels of the two groups were similar. 

7. School had a greater effect on younger children than on older. 

Recommended : Establishment of pre-schools, bussing and tracking. 

* * * 

Deering, A.R. Homework helper program , fact sheet . New York City 
Board of Education, 1968. 

Purpose : To get results of homework helper program. 

Method : High school and college students are paid $1.50 to $2.00 

per hour to tutor elementary and junior high school students . Tutors 
are supervised by master teachers and attend training sessions twice 
a month. A 2 week orientation is held before they begin. The stu- 
dents are tutored for 2 hours twice a week. 

Results : After 5 months the tutored had a mean improvement in read- 

ing of 6.2 months. A control group increased only 3.5 months. Seven 
month tutors improved 1 year and 7 months over a control group of 
tutors . 

* * * 

DeCharras, R. and others. Can motives of low income black children 
be changed? An interim report . March, 1970. ERIC if 033978. 

Purpose : Approximately 400 low-income black sixth grade children 

underwent a two-step training process to help understand fate control. 
Procedures : Following a week of intensive achievement motivation 

training, nine experimental teachers and a research team cooperatively 
' designed a program to develop in their students the realization that 
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